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Force Feed Oilers Standardized for Stock 


HE “Genuine Detroit” Force Feed Oiler, Model JTS, 

has been so designed that it is universally adaptable 
to all types of steam engines, gas engines, pumps, air com- 
pressors, etc. 


Manufactured in 1, 2, 3 and 4 feed sizes, with shaft extend- 
ing through the oiler permitting it to be driven from either 
end and furnished complete with the necessary connections 
for easy and substantial installation. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING SUPERIOR IN APPEAR- 
ANCE AND FINISH THIS NEW AND BETTER 
FORCE FEED OILER EMBODIES NUMEROUS 
OTHER DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. Let us tell you 
about them. Write for Catalog No. 100 and prices. 


OR small steam engines and pumps where a correspondingly small 
Find oiler is desired we offer the Model LS. — s 


This oiler is manufactured in one-feed, one quart capacity only and like 
the Model JTS finished in lustrous black enamel, furnished Pon Pain with 
all necessary fittings for installing. 


THESE OILERS ARE, BECAUSE OF THEIR SUPERIOR FEA- 
TURES, READILY SOLD AND CARRY A HIGHLY SATISFAC- 
pg tf PROFIT TO JOBBERS AND DEALERS IN MILL SUP- 


G DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY. G 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Leading hardware and supply 
houses sell Madesco Tackle Blocks 


they can’t afford to take chances. They must buy carefully 
—they have so many more customers to Jose unless both 
product and price are RIGHT. 
On the other hand, the better the product the more 
opportunity the big business house has to keep its large num- 
BE CAI J SE ber of customers and attract new ones. 
Such leaders as 
J. Jacob Shannon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hansen & Yorke, New York. 
Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
California Hardware Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Richards & Conover Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Moore-Handley Howe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
and a host of others buy—and SELL—large numbers of 
Madesco Tackle Blocks, because they STAND THE GAFF 
of both sale and use. 

Our new 1924 catalog shows every Madesco style—and 
gives much valuable sales-making information. Send for your 
copy, pick out an assortment to fit your needs, and put the 
Madesco line to work building profits for you. 


MARINE DECKING & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Tackle Block Department Factory and Sales Office 


Tackle Blocks 


Stand the Gaff J 


aS 


When writing to Adver‘isors please mention M1Lt Supptirs. 
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REDOUBLE YOUR EFFORTS 


There is every indication that during the present 
year the mill supply business will be featured by a 
return of strong competition among the dealers in 
all sections of the United States. Business promises 
to be good, but it will not be easy to get. 

When orders are not easy to get, there is always 
one big danger point for mill supply houses, the 
tendency to forget the ultimate aim of all good busi- 
ness men, and to work on the false idea of exerting 
all efforts to keep up their volume of sales without a 
proper regard for the profit side of their ledgers. 

Fair competition is unquestionably good for busi- 
ness, but the price cutter who slashes right and left 
merely to get .an order away from some other dealer, 
without any thought of making a profit himself, can- 
not be labeled a fair competitor. He is not only 
unfair to his competitors, but he is at the same time 
unfair to himself, for he is wasting his time and 
energy without receiving the financial returns which 
a similar expenditure of honest effort would bring. 

The mill supply dealer who insists on making a 
fair profit on all of his business, may not show the 


volume at the end of this year that some of his 
neighbors show, but he will find himself in a 
stronger position financially and mentally, and will 
be better off than his less prudent competitors. 

It is too bad that there isn’t some way of driving 
the cut-price type of dealer out of the mill supply 
field. Unfortunately, we will probably have them 
with us always. The only concerted action that is 
open to legitimate dealers is for each of them to 
resolve as an individual that he will conduct his own 
business on a profit making basis, turning a deaf 
ear to the siren calls of profitless volume. 

Redouble efforts to build up quality business that 
is based on fair prices and real service. Make your 
salesmen realize that the time lost in trying to close 
a profitless deal is money lost to them and to you, 
and if they utilize that time in driving for business 
in other quarters, they and you will be the gainers. 


GERMANY AND THE EXPERTS 

A supposedly disinterested committee of experts 
is in session in Paris, working under the reparations 
commission, to determine the net worth of Germany 
under present conditions, and what can be done to 
put her on her feet, to the end that she may begin 
to pay something on the debt she owes the allies as 
a result of the great war. Our own Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes heads the committee, and seems to be able, 
without great effort, to astonish and even shock our 
foreign friends. 

In the first place he has forced them to realize that 
he went overseas to work, strenuously objecting to 
late starts and early adjournments while his foreign 
associates play golf and other games. Then the 
French are not altogether pleased at his courteous 
treatment of Germans called by the committee to 
give testimony regarding home conditions, and his 
lack of bias on all questions relating to Germany’s 
ability to pay. France made up its mind long ago 
on what it wanted in the way of cash or its equiv- 
alent, and apparently has not changed an iota, 
despite the piling up of Teutonic wreckage. 

Thus far Gen. Dawes’ colleagues have not chal- 
lenged his program that first German money must 
be stabilized and then the budget must be balanced. 
Now Gen. Dawes explains that marks can only be 
stabilized by a loan to Germany. While it is believed 
that this loan might not exceed $250,000,000, 
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primarily, it appears certain that the loan could not 
be floated while reparation demands approximated 
$33,000,000,000. That means that Franceand Belgium 
must consent to a scaling down of reparations to 
about half that amount. Germany then might be 
able and willing to give security for a plan of re- 
trenchment and payment. It is believed Gen. 
Dawes has the support of a strong syndicate of inter- 
national bankers, whose first effort would be to 
stabilize the mark. That the French are secretly 
ready to abate some of their excessive demands is 
indicated by their alarm over the decline in the 
value of the franc, and their plans to increase tax- 
ation approximately twenty per cent. The determin- 
ing factor is whether German cash or permanent 
possession of the Ruhr is their real objective. So 
far there has been no official statement from France 
as to what she would do if Germany secured a loan, 
but radicals in France have declared the first move 
would be to demand a larger portion of it on repara- 
tions account, which would naturally destroy its 
stabilizing effect in Germany. 

With a new labor government in Great Britain, 
the death of Lenin in Russia, and the growing power 
of labor all the world over, there is no telling what 
changes may result in France politically. The over- 
throw of the government of Poincare in France 
might work out wonderfully in smoothing out the 
many points of difference between England and 
France, as well as change the attitude of Belgium 
and Italy, and make a new line up of the allies pos- 
sible. With a stabilized mark and a start toward 
a reconstructed Germany, there would be a chance 
to break the unemployment chains that now shackle 
Great Britain, and force a change in the policy of 
the Russian government that would make for world 
peace and prosperity. In any event it seems prob- 
able that the findings of the Dawes committee will 
have a momentous effect on the world’s view of 
Germany’s ability to pay reparations. 


COMMON SENSE RESOLUTIONS 
There has been so much talk in the past few years 
about the farmer-labor coalition that it is a relief 
to read about the action taken at a recent convention 
of middle western manufacturers and farmers in 


Chicago. Not only because of the sanity of the 
resolutions passed, but because the manufacturers 
and the farmers really have a common bond of in- 
terest, the two days’ meeting was an event of his- 
torical importance. As a result of the convention, 
a permanent farmer-manufacturer committee has 
been organized to discuss common problems, formu- 
late policies and initiate action. It is also believed 
that the meeting will be the forerunner of a national 
movement to bind together manufacturers and 
farmers for similar action. 

Industry is to a very great extent dependent upon 
the prosperity of the farmers of this country, and 
the prosperity of industry is likewise the base on 
which the prosperity of the farmer is built, for with- 
out the purchasing power made possible by wide- 
spread employment, the farmers cannot hope to 
sell their products for an adequate return. Manu- 


facturers and farmers alike are vitally interested in 
such matters as tax legislation, immigration and 
freight rates, and can meet on a common ground for 
discussion of such matters. 

In a set of thirteen resolutions, the convention 
went on record. It opposed government fixing of 
prices of agricultural or other commodities; ap- 
proved co-operative marketing of farm products; 
urged the adoption of courses in marketing and farm 
cost accounting in schools and universities; com- 
mended the Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Agriculture for their work in the for- 
eign marketing field and pointed out that in the 
Muscle Shoals development the production of ferti- 
lizer should not be the sole object to be obtained. 
It favored a reforestration movement, general tax 
reduction, a budgetary procedure for all govern- 
mental units, and an American merchant marine 
owned and operated by American citizens. It also 
favored waterway projects, particularly the lakes 
to the gulf proposition. The railroads were congratu- 
lated on their record of the past year, and opposition 
voted to government ownership or operation of rail- 
roads, mines, public utilities, farms or factories. The 
convention denounced all legislative projects de- 
signed to impair property rights and deprive the in- 
dustrious and the thrifty of the fruits of their toil, 
and opposed every attempt to deprive the United 
States Supreme Court of its primary functions. 

There is sound common sense reasoning evident 
throughout these recommendations, which are de- 
void of the rantings of radicalism that have been so 
rampant in the past few years among so many 
political cliques and blocs. Just as the policy of 
less governmental interference in business meets 
with general approval from business men, so a simi- 
lar policy in regard to our farmers will meet with 
approval. Governmental fixing of prices of agri- 
cultural commodities is economically unsound, and is 
not advantageous, to the farmers or to the purchasers 
of farm products. 


The recommendation in regard to the Muscle 
Shoals project, while it does not offer any construc- 
tive solution of the problem, does point out the need 
for recognizing that the production of fertilizer 
should not be the sole object in the development of 
power. Mill supply men will recognize the possi- 
bilities for a great industrial boom in the South in 
the vast power resources at Muscle Shoals. As it 
will have a marked effect on the future of the mill 
supply business in that section, it will be well for 
manufacturers and dealers to pay attention to future 
legislation bearing on this subject. 


The recommendation on immigration is also of 
interest. Congress is urged to adopt as a permanent 
immigration .policy the admission of applicants 
limited, not by number, but by quality, and in ac- 
cordance with our economic needs. “If a system of 
national quotas be retained by the present congress, 
we favor such flexibility of administration that in 
time of agricultural and industrial expansion enough 
may come in and in time of depression not too many. 
Selection should be made at the point of origin.” 
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There is real constructive thought in this clause. 
Quality and accordance with our economic needs 
should be the determining factors in the selection of 
our immigrants. To get the quality selection of 
emigrants at the source, and not on arrival in this 
country, appears to be the only sane method to 
pursue, and any admission system should certainly 
take into consideration the requirements of both in- 
dustry and farm, to the end that the peaks of unem- 
ployment in this country shall be lowered. 


SHAKING OFF THE SHACKLES 


Because the business men of this country, real- 
izing the genuine value of the proposals of the guid- 
ing genius of our national treasury, have lined up 
solidly in favor of the Mellon tax reduction plan, a 
great howl against propaganda has been raised 
within the congressional portals. In former days, 
when politicians filled up the pork barrels, and then 
helped themselves to the contents at the expense of 
the taxpayers, business men stood idly by, or if they 
did protest at all, it was a feeble attempt. At last 
the business men, lashed by the burdens of increas- 
ing taxation, have begun to defend themselves and 
to fight for their rights, and the learned lawmak- 
ers, many of them the greatest propagandists of all 
times, are greatly upset at the thought that the tax- 
payers, whom they are supposed to represent, should 
have a voice in any legislation affecting their in- 
terests. 

Regardless of the extent of the injuries to the 
feelings of our friends in congress, MILL SUPPLIES 
believes that if this be “propaganda,” the good work 
should go on, for by its very definition the word 
means nothing but an organized effort to gain con- 
verts to an opinion. We believe that more and more 
converts to a reduced taxation program are being 
won over every day, and that just so long as business 
men continue to show that they are going to fight 
for their rights, and for the best interests of the 
American people at large, just so long will converts 
continue to enter the fold. 


It is to be expected that there will be plenty of 
pyrotechnic displays in political circles during this 
presidential year, but beneath the surface there is 
strong assurance that everywhere the demand for 
tax reduction is meeting with favor, and that even 
though alterations in the original Mellon plan are 
made before it is finally enacted into law, the gen- 
eral result will be to place business in a better posi- 
tion than before this plan was proposed. 

And while mentioning a presidential year, it 
might be well to consider that there is no basis in 
fact for allowing the coming election to have a de- 
pressing effect on the conduct of business during 
the present year. 

The federal reserve banking system of the United 
States now holds the greatest reserves and is in the 
strongest financial position in its history. Its total 
reserves only a little over a fortnight ago were 
$3,270,404,000, of which $3,157,119,000 was in gold. 

The total building construction program for the 
present year seems likely to reach the $4,000,000,000 


mark, representing only a moderate decline from the 
activity of the year 1923, during which, it is esti- 
mated, $4,500,000,000 was expended in building 
operations. 

Last year the railroads are reported to have 


expended $1,075,897,000 for improvements, of 
which sum $690,857,266 was expended for equip- 
ment. According to reliable reports, it is planned to 
spend an equal sum on the railroads during the 
present year. 

Just on the basis of these figures, we cannot see 
where we can have anything but a year of good 
business, one that should shake off forever the 
shackles of the fallacy of the dire influences of a 
presidential year. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


The economic advantages of jobber distribution to 
the manufacturers of mill supplies have been por- 
trayed consistently so long, that today the value of 
the jobbers’ services is unquestioned by leading 
manufacturers of mill, mine, railroad, machinery 
and allied products. Each year witnesses the arrival 
of new converts into the mill supply ranks, and 
there is every reason to believe that the good work 
will go on. 

Meantime, it would be well for mill supply jobbers 
not to lose sight of the benefits to be derived by 
them from impressing on their customers and pros- 
pects the economic advantages which jobbers offer 
to them. 

In this connection, it is pleasing to note that this 
latter phase of service has been used very effectively 
as the basis of the advertising message of an Arizona 
mill supply house. In a recent special issue of a 
newspaper circulated throughout the mining regions 
in which this company does the bulk of its business, 
large space was utilized, not to call attention to any 
one, or any special number, of the products sold by 
the house, but rather to try to sell to the readers of 
the paper the idea that the company affords im- 
portant savings to the industries it serves. 

The arguments advanced by this typical supply 
house are applicable to the service of all mill supply 
houses, for it is true that the jobber does furnish a 
“practical warehouse facility” for its patrons, which 
obviates the necessity on the part of the latter for 
the investment of capital in maintaining a heavy 
stock of supplies. The concentration of materials, 
upon which the mills, mines and other industrial 
establishments may draw as necessity requires, does 
effect a saving in overhead expense for these in- 
dustries. 


The mill supply jobbers of this country, who have 
never paid much attention to the possibilities of this 
institutional advertising, would do well to consider 
carefully the opportunity open to them. If every 
mill supply house would do its share in educating 
the public to the real service which it offers to in- 
dustries, it would not be long before the users of 
mill supplies would look upon mill supply houses in 
a new light, just as those manufacturers who for- 
merly sold direct now view them. 
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Millions of Dollars Lost Through Bad Marking 


Mill Supply and Other Manufacturers Who Do Exporting Should See 
That Proper Stenciling Is Used on Packages Before Shipping Them 


Proper and distinct marking is absolutely essential in 
export trade. However carefully an exporter may con- 
struct his containers and pack his merchandise within 
them, if the marking is illegible, easily rubbed off, or be- 
comes blurred and unreadable through dampness or the 
rubbing to which a package is subjected on an ocean 
voyage, loss of goods or months of delay in receipt of 
the shipment, are most likely to result. Losses from 
improper and incorrect marking run into millions. Too 
much emphasis can not be placed on correct marking, 
says the transportation division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

American exporters, with many years’ background in 
foreign trade, have not overlooked the importance of 
legible, permanent marking, but criticism has been made 
of the marking done by careless or inexperienced export- 
ers. The principal causes of complaint have been brush 
marking often illegible, or the use of very small stencils, 
and ink without indelible qualities. 

Lack of attention in consecutive numbering of cases 
or other containers is another common fault which is 
certain to make trouble for the importer. The impor- 
tance of care in this matter is plain when it is realized 
that in nearly every instance the foreign customer is 
subjected to fines, or perhaps the loss of his goods. 
Brazil in particular has promulgated regulations in 
regard to consecutive numbering, and any departure 
from these is punishable by heavy fines. In Salvador, 
goods bearing duplicate numbers are considered contra- 
band, and are liable to a fine of 25 per cent of the duties. 

The stencil marking done by Americans is, generally 
speaking, too small, according to reports from abroad 
received by the Department of Commerce. Even large 
cases are marked with one inch stencils. Our competi- 
tors make a specialty of marks from 3 to 5 inches high, 
the consignees mark and destination being legible at 200 
vards, in contrast to the usual American marks of 1 inch 
or inch and a half, which cause delay in discharging 
particularly at night, because of the difficulty experi- 
enced in reading the small, and sometimes indistinct 
marks. Stencils should be not less than 2 inches, and on 
large cases, marks 5 inches high would not be too large. 

In marking bales, marks should not be placed on the 
burlap itself, nor should tags tied to the bales be used. 
Some exporters stencil a piece of cotton or canvas with 
the necessary marks, and sew this to the bale. A bet- 
ter way is to mark a metal plate, fastened securely to the 
metal bands with which the bale is tied. The use of 
tags should be avoided, as they are easily torn from 
the package, or become defaced. If tags must be used, 
they should be of metal and securely wired to the 
package. 

All marks should be stenciled. Brush marking, aside 
from the fact that some few countries prohibit it, is 
most unsatisfactory for foreign shipments. As a rule 
the complete marks should be placed on at least two 
faces of the packages, though some exporters mark on 
sides, tops and bottoms. 

The marks must agree in every detail with those 
shown on invoices and bill of lading. The whole of the 
mark should be together, in order to simplify the work 
of checkers, custom-authorities, and others who handle 
the goods. A prominent place should be given the con- 


signees’ name, destination and routing. These must be 
in large letters, and, if possible, in the center of the face 
of the package. The weights, gross, tare, net or legal, 
cubic measurement and serial numbers are usually 
placed in the corners. These are usually stenciled in red 
by English and German shippers to distinguish them 
from consignee and destination marks. 

That a good quality of black, waterproof stencil ink 
or paint be used is of prime importance. In case the 
articles to be stenciled are of a dark color, white ink or 
paint should be substituted for black. Many excellent 
waterproof marking inks or paints are available to the 
exporter. Fountain brushes are commonly used because 
they insure a clean, legible mark. Many exporters cover 
all names with a coating of shellac, which costs but little, 
yet makes all marks absolutely impervious to dampness, 
water or rubbing. 

For the information of exporters, the composition of 
United States Army stencil black standard paint is 
shown: pigment, 50 per cent; liquid, 50 per cent. Pig- 
ment shall consist of drop black 50 per cent, calcium 
carbonate 50. Liquid portion shall consist of varnish 
(clear spar) 70 per cent; combined dryer and thinner 30. 
The thinner shall consist of turpentine of volatile min- 
eral spirits, or a mixture thereof. 

A packing list should be enclosed within each package, 
showing the contents of the case, as an aid in tracing 
any losses. Each case should also contain a duplicate set 
of markings, so that if any or all of the exterior mark- 
ings are defaced, there will still be ample information 
to insure delivery of the goods to their proper 
destination. 

Where no containers are used for shipment, as in the 
case of solid rubber tires, the marks should be stenciled 
on some part of the product where they can be easily seen 
and will not rub off. Shippers of solid rubber tires at- 
tached to rims, put their marks inside the iron rim in 
white paint. The use of cards or tags attached with wire 
is not favored by good shippers or by the steamship 
companies, because no matter how secure a tag may be 
fastened, the rough handling incident to an ocean voyage 
will often pull it off or leave it in an unreadable condi- 
tion. Another objection to the use of tags is that it is 
necessary to turn them over and get down close to them 
before they can be read. Stevedores have no time to lose 
when handling cargo, and if marks are not easily read, 
the cargo is liable to be placed to one side until the rush 
is over and it may easily go astray. 

There is a very strong objection among shippers 
against placing advertising matter on cases. Markings 
should always stand out in bold relief for the benefit of 
freight handlers and to secure rapid transportation. 
Every unnecessary mark, whether advertising or irrel- 
evant instructions, makes the address and case number 
more difficult to read and what is much more important, 
makes the work of pilfering such a package much easier. 
The pilferer must work fast and will always give his 
attention to the package the advertising on which tells 
him what it contains, in preference to a box the contents 
of which are unknown. Many shippers of valuable 
goods have found that their losses due to pilferage have 
been greatly reduced by leaving off their cases all adver- 
tising matter and reference to contents. 
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Mill Supply Dealers Are Buying More Freely 


Confidence in Business Conditions Is Reflected in Willingness 
To Stock in Larger Quantities—Some More Cheerful Opinions 


Mill supply dealers are stocking in heavier quantities 
than for many months past, according to the reports of 
manufacturers’ representatives who have visited the 
trade during the month of January. There is an appar- 
ent confidence that the present market conditions are 
favorable and that the hand-to-mouth policy prevalent 
throughout the past year is no longer necessary. 

Further evidences of the soundness of general busi- 
ness conditions are found in the semi-annual review of 
the committee on statistics and standards of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States which was: made 
public January 8. The report states that the price 
spread between agricultural products and manufactured 
articles is becoming less pronounced, and that the out- 
look for the farmer in 1924 is more hopeful. Several 
mill supply men have expressed their opinions on the 
business outlook since the publication of the annual re- 
view in the January issue of MILL SUPPLIES, and they 
all look forward to a year of good progress. 

F. G. Hillman, New Bedford, Mass., mill supply dealer, 
sent in the following cheerful message: 

“In 1923 our sales were 23 per cent greater than in 
1922, whereas 1922 only exceeded 1921 by 1% per cent. 
Our collections have been remarkable; in fact they would 
have been 100 per cent except for one account which 
seems to have been held up by reason of a political dis- 
agreement. We look forward to a year of good progress 
in 1924, not to any especial boom, but to a slowly ris- 
ing tide of good business: a year in which the favorable 
conditions will outweigh the unfavorable ones such as 
the uncertainty as to tax reductions, European condi- 
tions, and the shortage of raw textile materials.” 

N. A. Gladding, vice-president, E. C. Atkins & Com- 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis, in a letter to MILL SUPPLIES, 
stated : 

“We doubt very much if our opinion will be of in- 
terest to anyone, and furthermore we do not consider 
ourselves in the roll of an Elijah; nevertheless, we like 
to do whatever we can to help our good friends of whom 
we count MILL SUPPLIES and its personnel among the 
best, so will tell you a bit about old 1923 and “point 
our gun and take a shot,’ to use your expression, at 
what we hope for 1924. 

“Taken as a whole, 1923 was very satisfactory, with 
some of the months considerably better than others, the 
latter class being the past few months which have shown 
a conservative tendency on the part of the buyers in 
many industries, such as we serve. We attribute a 
goodly part of this conservatism to a fear on the part 
of business men as to what the present session of con- 
gress will do to business, this fear being caused by the 
actions and talk on the part of the so-called radicals in 
both houses who apparently have no love for business 
institutions or industry of any kind, and who would 
rather see them in the slough of despond than on the 
heights of prosperity. 

“We think this fear, however, was largely dispelled by 
the sound and sane, in fact remarkable, message of Pres- 
ident Coolidge to the congress which wrought, a sudden 
and great change for the better from one end of the land 
to the other, as was shown by editorials in leading news- 
papers, not only in the Republican centers of the north, 
but also in the south and west, regardless of party. 


“This change of sentiment was fully expressed in the 
recent statement of Henry Ford wherein he said: “With 
such a safe man at the helm, why should we change?” 


“Conditions in Europe and other parts of the world 
of course have had more or less effect in retarding 
export business in many lines, yet we are glad to say 
that there has been a gradual improvement even in this 
condition over what prevailed a year or more ago. It is 
our belief that gradually everything will become normal, 
although we are not inclined to be among those who be- 
lieve that the world will ever arrive at a perfectly 
peaceful condition until everybody is dead. 


“The calamity in Japan was of far-reaching effect, 
but with the well-known indomitable spirit of progress 
which has been evidenced by the people of that wonder- 
ful nation, they are showing already their ability to 
“come back” quickly by having started without delay to 
rebuild Tokyo and other places laid waste by the great 
earthquake and fires, as is proved by the immense quan- 
tities of lumber and material they are now purchasing. 

“Collections during the past year were fairly good— 
not many delinquent people and not many failures among 
our customers. 

“The future—well, who can tell what it will be? We 
wish we could, but all we can do is to guess like other 
mortals. That little word of two letters “if” is just as 
big as it ever was. All we can do ourselves, or advise 
others to do, is to put in their best licks every day and 
try to help make the world better, and especially to try 
to keep our own country on an even keel, living in hopes 
that common sense, above all things, will prevail among 
the councils of the nations of the earth, and that the rad- 
ical elements, meaning those who would tear down and 
destroy prosperity just because of their own petty ideas 
—Bolshevistic, communistic or whatever they may be— 
will not prevail. 

“We are to have a presidential election which is gen- 
erally supposed to be a retardant, although the record 
shows that out of ten such years five have been pros- 
perous and the other five not so good, but from all appear- 
ances the people of the country have determined not 
to let the election hold back the natural flow of things 
this coming year. We hope this will prove to be the 
case. 

“Some people are for lowering wages and reducing 
prices. The latter certainly cannot be reduced to any 
great extent on very many items unless the cost of labor 
comes down. It is a question in our minds if the coun- 
try at large is much better off with lowered wages and 
lowered prices. Our judgment is that a happy medium 
would be the best thing fur all concerned if it could be 
so brought about, and it is quite probable, it seems to 
us, that in due course of time such a condition will pre- 
vail. 

“The farmer who, we must all admit, has a voice that 
can be heard louder and longer than any other class of 
citizens, has been making the demand that he should be 
paid more for his products, especially wheat (now that 
corn has gone sky high) and that he shall pay less for 
what he buys and less freight on what he ships. While 
we realize the potency of his remarks, yet at the same 
time we are decidedly against class legislation, and fur- 
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Why the popularity o 


ORE distributors sold the Mechanical Rub- 
ber Company’s products during the year 
1923 than ever before. 
More new accounts were added to our books in 
1923 than ever before. 
Well bought We think we know the chief reasons, and they 
: are these: 
is half sold First. The Mechanical Rubber Company’s prod- 
ucts form the most complete line of mechanical 
rubber goods manufactured. 
Second. Their quality is standardized and above 
question. 
Third. They are sold exclusively through dis- 
tributors. 
Fourth. Effective, business-building sales assist- 
ance is provided. 
Fifth. A right cost basis insures satisfactory 
volume and profit. 


Our line offers you as a distributor an unequalled op- 
portunity to give to your customers the sort of ser- 
vice which makes your business grow. 


We shall be glad to tell you more fully why our 
proposition should interest you. 


THE MECHANICA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales offices: 4614 Prospect Avenue 
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ithis line is growing 


The Mechanical Rubber Company sells the most 
complete line of mechanical rubber goods that the job- 
ber can buy. Among its leading products are 


Marco Transmission Belting 
Marco Conveyor Belting Well bought 


Marco Elevator Belting is half sold 
Bullseye Canvas Stitched Belt 
Sterling Pneumatic Hose 
Marco Steam Hose 
Underwriters’ Cotton Rubber Lined Hose 
and Linen Hose 
Neverleak Molded Water Hose 
Complete line of Marco Packings, includ- 
ing 
Paxol Red Sheet Packing 
Cleveland Compressed Sheet Packing 
High Pressure Rod Packing, ete. 
Mats and Matting 
Molded Specialties 
Plumbers’ Specialties 


COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales offices: 4614 Prospect Avenue 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuppPLies. 
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honest leather belt. 


very different story to tell. 


A simple illustration will explain 


belt with 120 lbs. effective pull on the driving side. 
The average tension ratio between the slack and 
driving sides of a good leather belt is one to seven. 
This would mean 140 lbs. tension on the driving 
side and 20 lbs. on the slack side) The sum of these 
two tensions represents a strain, or load on the 
pulley, shafting and machinery of 160 lbs. 

Now, suppose P' to be the same pulley, operating 
under the same conditions with a good substitute 
belt. The average tension ratio between the driv- 
ing side and the slack side is 2.5 to 1. This would 
mean that the driving side would have a tension of 
200 lbs. and the slack side 80 lbs. The difference 
between the two, 120 lbs., shows the same effective 


organized by the leading leather belting manufacturers of 


campaign om leather and the tanning industry. 


A leather belt requires less tension— 
consequently operates more efficiently— 
than a substitute belt 


**CNEEING” is often “deceiving” in the matter of 
power transmission. To all outward appear- 

ance, a substitute belt may turn pulleys and trans- 
mit power (within certain lintts) as well as an 


But if you measured the actual power loss and 
wear and tear on the machinery, there would be a 


Suppose P to be a pulley operated by a leather 


Address—Research Division 
THE LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Forrest Building, Philadelphia 


The Leather Belting Exchange is mot a company operating for @ profit or for selling belts. 

merica im the desire to furnish im- 
partial information om leather belting to manufacturers, engineers, and technical schools. It 
maintains a competent staff of experts in Philadelphia and at Cornell University who will gladly 
answer questions om power transmission without cost or obligation. 
of leather, it is affiliated with the leading Sole and Belting Leather Tanners in their nation-wide 


For information regarding leather, itself, address a 
AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS, 17 Battery Place, New York City \ 


pull as the leather belt. But the sum, 280 lbs., 
represents a load or strain almost twice as great 
onthe pulley, shafting and machinery. 

This is where the substitute belt actually costs 
you money. It must be put on the pulleys at a far 
greater tension in order to deliver the same effective 
power as leather. This greater tension means loss 
of power; increased wear and tear on bearings, 
shafting and machinery; and a lower operating 
efficiency. 

Because of these facts it has been said that “if 
substitute belts were free, it would still pay a manu- 
facturer to buy honest leather belts.” They last 
many years longer—deliver more power—have a 
salvage value which substitutes have not—and are 
more adaptable and more dependable. 


Write for booklets 


Our booklets on Power Transmission will tell 
you the kind of belts which save money in service 
every day. They contain invaluable data that is 


pertinent to your plant. They combine the results 


of the most intensive research work ever done on PA 

belting and power transmission. Mail us the cou- “s 

pon for them—FREE. RS 


In the broader interest 


HERE is no more convincing proof of the su- 
periority of leather belting over substitutes than 

the proof of actual figures. The figures and dia- 
grams used in these advertisement buyers and users 
of belting are the result of tests and experiments 
made at the Mellon Institute and at the Leather 
Belting Exchange Foundation at Cornell University. 
Here is ammunition for you—here are arguments 
that cannot be put down by generalities on efficiency 


Actual figures tell the story 


—here is proof positive that leather is more efficient, 
more economical of machinery and equipment, more 
lasting than any substitute. 

This is one of a series of advertisements appear- 
ing in Purchasing Agent, Textile World, Machinery 
and eleven other publications reaching the field of 
belting users in a comprehensive and telling manner. 
Read them as they appear. They are designed to 
help you sell more leather belting. 
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PULL QuPPLUES 


thermore do not believe that troubles of this nature can 
be cured by man-made laws. 

“As already intimated, we think the greatest thing 
in the world is common sense. If we can only get away 
from parlor Bolshevism and high flown theories, and 
realize that the greatest thing in the world is hard work 
and service to others, and not to be jealous of the other 
man if he is successful, even if we are not, then the 
world will be better off and we will all get along in fine 
shape.” 

Ss. S. Clary, secretary and treasurer, James McGraw, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., contributed the following state- 
ment: 

“Nineteen twenty-three was our ‘banner year.’ Begin- 
ning with January, each month showed a_ healthy 
increase over the corresponding month of the preceding 
vear. November showed some slowing up, but Decem- 
ber came back with considerable activity. In fact, busi- 
ness was unusually good for that period of the year. 

“As jobbers of machinery, supplies and contractors’ 
equipment, covering Virginia, North Carolina and por- 
tions of South Carolina and West Virginia, we had an 
excellent year. Industrial plants as a whole have kept 
running most of the time, some occasionally closing down 
for short periods and others operating part time. 

“There has been a large amount of building in some 
sections of this territory. This, together with the large 
amount of road construction and street improvements, 
has been a great help to business. Factory shipments 
have come through without much delay and we have 
bought along as our requirements demanded. Conse- 
quently, we have kept our inventory down to the mini- 
mum, which we feel is good policy. 

“The cotton crop was short. This, however, was offset 
by high prices. The tobacco crop was very good, al- 
though the grade was poor, and of course, has not 
brought the price farmers were expecting. 

“Collections through the year have been very good as 
compared with corresponding months of previous years. 
We have, however, been somewhat disappointed in col- 
lections the past sixty days, considering general condi- 
tions. The reason for this, I am unable to determine. 

“Nineteen twenty-four looks mighty good to us now, 
and with what we can learn of the building program 
and other plans, we will be disappointed if the next six 
months is not the biggest we have ever had.” 

Jas. Clark, Jr., president, Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co., 
is anything but pessimistic in his views, as will be under- 
stood after reading the following: 

“Business in 1923 was better than 1922. We cleaned 
the first and second stories in 1922, and if we are not 
mistaken, we just about cleaned the basement and third 
story in 1923. This was not an easy nor particularly 
pleasant job, but it seems as if it had to be done and 
that 1923 was the time to do it. 

“So far as conditions are concerned, we have never, 
at any time, been pessimistic. We have always been opti- 
mistic, but this feeling alone does not help matters 
very much. Optimism with action is what counts, and 
if it were not due to a great deal of activity on our part 
in 1922 and 1923, results might have been different. The 
people of the United States are naturally active and they 
cannot afford to be idle. To those who are pessimistic, 
we recommend that they exert themselves just a bit more 
to keep up their own spirits as well as the spirits of 
others and things are bound to be bettered. Nineteen 
twenty-four is going to be good if we only ‘carry on.’ 

“Collections in 1922 lagged with us. In 1923 they did 
not lag quite so much. Although they have not been 
what we would like, taking everything into consideration, 


our collections were fair. It is our opinion that begin- 
ning with 1924, business will be on a firmer and better 
basis.” 

W. J. Radcliffe, president of the E. A. Kinsey Co., 
Cincinnati, is pleased with the showing of his company 
and optimistic about the future. He says: 

“We have finished figuring our 1923 inventory, and we 
are delighted with our net results for the past year. 
Our sales show a marked improvement over 1922, and 
our collections were satisfactory. Our opinion is that 
1924 will show quite an improvement over 1923. 

“Some feel that on account of this being a presidential 
year, there will be a tendency for business to slow up 
this summer. While, of course, this is possible, I am 
of the opinion, however, that it is not very probable. 

“We have demonstrated to the world that it is possible 
for the industries of this country to trade among them- 
selves, and be successful, which is indeed stimulating 
and should make all who view the future in a pessimistic 
way feel that general business conditions are sound. 
Our feeling is that we should all confine our purchases to 
our requirements and not speculate on various com- 
modities. This basis I am sure will help to eliminate 
inflation.” 


RUBBER GOODS PRICE BOOST 


Rising Costs of Cotton and Crude Rubber Held Responsible for 
the Present Upward Swing 


Rising cotton costs are responsible for price increases 
on mechanical rubber goods. Those who read the state- 
ment of R. McPeake, assistant director of sales, The 
Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, in the January 
issue of MILL SUPPLIES, will recall that he predicted 
that “prices on mechanical rubber goods are certain to 
be higher, for cotton is higher than it has been since 
1919, and rubber prices have also increased since the last 
increase was made in the price of the finished product.” 
This prediction is further emphasized by the following 
report of conditions in the January issue of the India 
Rubber Review: 

“The condition of the 1923 cotton crop and the pros- 
pects for 1924 are causing considerable concern among 
rubber and tire manufacturers, due to the exceedingly 
heavy use of cotton fabric in tire, tubing, hose and belt 
manufacture. 

“In fact, the diminishing cotton supply has caused 
such a sudden sharp spurt in prices that practically all 
rubber manufacturers are withdrawing open quotations 
on mechanical rubber goods and are understood to be 
planning to enforce at least a 10 per cent increase in 
prices on such products, during January or early in 
February. According to reports published in the East 
the U. S. Rubber Co. was practically the first to announce 
the 10 per cent boost in prices of rubber mechanical 
goods. 

“Cotton started its last price rise last September, 
jumping from 26 cents a pound to 37 cents today, and 
with everything indicating a still higher price. With 
higher prices for crude rubber also expected, it is 
regarded as only reasonable to expect higher prices on 
tires as well, before the new year progresses very far.” 

It is estimated that cotton consumption in the manu- 
facture of mechanical rubber goods will average between 
1,250,000 and 1,500,000 pounds a month, or between 
15,000,000 and 18,000,000 pounds a year. The 1923 
crop was under the average and hardly sufficient to meet 
the demand, and the prospects for the 1924 crop are said 
to be none too bright. 
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ever piaced 


Specified over 40,000 
Oneida Steel Pulleys. 
This substantial  en- 
dorsement of Oneida 
quality is but one of the 
many similar ones re- 
ceived from the coun- 
try’s largest industrial 
plants. 
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The Oneida means easy sales and 
quick turnover to the dealer be- 
cause of its distinctive and impor- 
tant features of construction, 
which assure efficient, econom- 
ical performance and long service 
in the customer’s plant. 


The grooveless oval crown that 
hugs the face smoothly permits 
loose belts and means power sav- 
ings. Substantial arm and hub 


Our new Chicago dis- 
tributing warehouse is 
now giving dealers ex- 
press service at freight 
rates on Dodge prod- 
ucts. Twenty-five hun- 
dred package cars leav- 
ing Chicago daily over 
39 railroads are avail- 
able for handling your 
rush requirements. 


Write} for_ our _ 
dealer proposition 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida. N. Y. 


General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. 


construction, countersunk metals 
and other features combine to 
make the Oneida strong and 
adapted for heavy service and 
high speeds. 


It is a steel pulley combining 
strength and light weight,— 
backed by Dodge quality,—easy 
to sell, and a life time advertise- 
ment of your store when erected 
on your customer's lineshaft. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 


MECHANICAL OF 


Branches: New York 
Adanta 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
Minneapolis St. Louis 


Cincinnati Newark 
Houston Seattle 


San Francisco 
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LIMESTONE 
Wood Split Pulleys 


Browning Paper Pulleys, Immediate Shipment 
Limestone Motor Pulleys, Always 


Special pulleys of every 
description for all power 
transmission requirements. 


The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Maysville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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Budget Control Essential Factor in Business 


Howard Coonley, President of Walworth Manufacturing Company, 
Uses Cyclical Charts to Help in Deciding on Production Plans 


Howard Coonley, president of the Walworth Manufac- 
turing Company, Boston, in an article in a recent issue 
of the Harvard Business Review, has described in detail 
the system of budgetary control in use in the Walworth 
business. This method of control has worked so success- 
fully that it is now one of the fundamental policies of the 
company, and is believed to be an essential factor in the 
company’s success. It has given the officials of the com- 
pany advance information upon which to decide on a 
production plan that gives an even flow of material 
throughout the year, allowing them to build up stocks in 
the spring and summer months to meet the fall demand. 
This has made it possible for the company not only to 
better its service to customers, but to give more even 
employment to its workmen, to anticipate its material 
requirements and take advantage of low price conditions, 
to better anticipate financial requirements, and to set up 
an ideal inventory for the end of the year. 

Before entering into the details of this control sys- 
tem, Mr. Coonley briefly outlined the nature of the prob- 
lems that confronted him previous to the inauguration 
of the system. In this introductory statement he also 
gave an insight into the extent of the expansion of 
business which his company has enjoyed since he as- 
sumed the presidency. Here is his statement: 

“Human nature decrees that every executive shall 
believe his business to be surrounded by more difficulties 
and intricacies than could possibly exist in any other 
enterprise. Claiming no exception to the human rule, I 
am confident there is no more delicate problem of pro- 
duction and inventory control than that of the Walworth 
Manufacturing Company. As producers of pipe fittings, 
valves and tools made of cast iron, malleable iron, brass 
and steel, we are required to have ready for shipment 
at any time something over 23,000 different finished 
articles. In terms of completed parts this means sev- 
eral times that number of items. 

“Our product goes to the building trades, to manu- 
facturing plants, to the railroads, shipbuilders, oil fields, 
and in fact to every line of activity, in quantity. Al- 
though new construction of buildings and equipment of 
all kinds plays a iarge part in our demand, by far the 
greatest tonnage is used in repair work, and therefore 
we are unusually subject to the necessities of quick de- 
livery. We distribute this product, approximately 50,000 
tons of finished material, through six of our own 
branches located in the largest distributing centers and 
through large jobbing and manufacturing customers. 

“We have two factories, one in Scuth Boston which 
produces under normal conditions something over 1,000 
tons of finished goods a month, and in Kewanee, Illinois, 
a larger unit producing normally something over 3,000 
tons monthly. South Boston Works ships to the terri- 
tory east of the Alleghenies and to our export customers; 
Kewanee Works covers the territory from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Pacific Coast. In general, the assortment 
of material produced at both plants is approximately the 
same. 

“At the time of my becoming president, the Walworth 
Manufacturing Company in 1913 had only one plant 
located in South Boston and their sales were approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of our present volume. Since the 
number of items which they were producing and storing 


was the same as at present, their production and inven- 
tory problem was fully as difficult. The methods used 
in ordering material were characteristic of those fol- 
lowed generally at that time—namely, to give a blanket 
manufacturing order to the superintendent when a 
shortage occurred and leave to his off-hand decision the 
determination of the quantity to produce. There was 
available no background of records on which to predicate 
a planning system. Figures showing the company’s con- 
dition were available only once a year. No estimate was 
possible of the current monthly profits and there was 
no classification of the product.” 

As a first step in the development of the budget sys- 
tem, the company divided its products into 15 groups 
and broke these groups into 38 classes. From the time 
materials are put into production to the time they are 
billed to customers, these classifications are maintained. 
This has permitted the development of a simple cost 
accounting system, which is a great aid to interpreting 
the productive processes. 

The second step was a simplification of the organiza- 
tion. Eliminating the overlapping of functions, it was 
decided best to have three line vice-presidents, one each 
in charge of production, sales and administrative func- 
tions. Then a staff vice-president was added, to have 
charge of all functions pertaining to engineering. These 
four officers, together with the secretary and the treas- 
urer, all in contact with the president’s office, assume 
control of all branches of the business, each with full 
authority within his sphere, and each held responsible 
for financial results within this sphere. ; 

As this development progressed, the facts about the 
business began to accumulate and shape themselves into 
definite “rules of the business.” It was then decided 
to inaugurate a statistical section to run over the gath- 
ering figures and to interpret them. It was thought 
possible that this would determine the relationship be- 
tween the Walworth business and the general business 
cycle. This new department was called the planning and 
statistics section. 

The first experiments showed that a Walworth cycle 
did exist and that it was very marked. A curve repre- 
senting this cycle was worked back as far as 1890 on 
the basis of records available in the treasurer’s office. 
Then the planning and statistics section made a study of 
all available business barometers. 

The figures of Walworth business were plotted back 
as far as 1903, and to form a basis for comparison the 
general business curve of the Harvard University Com- 
mittee on Economic Research was used. It was found 
that the high point in the Walworth business comes in 
almost exactly the same month every time as the B line 
high point is reached. Likewise, the low point of both 
were much alike. 

“In the summer of 1921,” says Mr. Coonley, “we had 
our first opportunity to make use of our discovery. The 
Harvard B line gave definite assurance that general busi- 
ness was scheduled for an advance. Even when we were 
not prepared for it, our records showed that we had fol- 
lowed closely the general business trend. What could 
we accomplish if we prepared for the increase in ad- 
vance? Industry had just been through a bitter ex- 
perience that made executives unusually cautious. But 
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DRILLS? 


Specify them on your next 
order and watch results 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILL & TOOL COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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NEW YORK,N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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we had become firmly convinced by our studies, and such 
doubt as remained was finally brushed aside by further 
unquestioned evidence. At about this time the planning 
and statistics section solicited from the F. W. Dodge 
Company full information on building contracts awarded. 
It was thought that the statistical barometers of that 
activity should prove very enlightening to a business 
such as ours, because of the nature of our product, which 
is so largely used in building construction. Again our 
business cycle curve was lined up with the cycle activity 
shown by the building figures, and there seemed to be 
in this case not only a direct relation between our curve 
and the building curve so far as time of cycle changes 
was concerned, but also there was a very definite sugges- 
tion as to the extent of our business variation. 


“We did not infer from this that building was the 
cause of Walworth demand, but rather that the same 
cause which determined an advance for Walworth, deter- 
mined an advance for building. It was a case of the 
mathematical proposition that things equal to the same 
things are equal to each other, so that the forecasts 
for building were very serviceable as a forecast for Wal- 
worth activity. Thus we had selected one outside barom- 
eter to indicate the length of time our curve might con- 
tinue in its present direction before turning, and a sec- 
ond to suggest the degree of its elevation. As an illus- 
tration of how valuable such forecasting has been to us, 
it may be here mentioned that our estimates of sales for 
1922 were figured at about 42 per cent increase over 
1921. As a matter of fact, building in 1922 advanced 
over 1921, 43 per cent and our sales were within .5 per 
cent of the forecast amount. 

“Tt was mentioned earlier that our business went ahead 
within a calendar year by the same percentage that gen- 
eral building activity advanced in the same calendar 
year. It is perhaps well to explain that in our business 
we must consider calendar years only. Our demand is 
so seasonal that in estimating the amount of business to 
be expected during any given set of months we cannot 
ignore the fact of the influence of seasonality within 
those months. For instance, the drop of January sales 
from December sales is 35 per cent, averaged over a 
series of ten years. This means that in some the drop is 
as high as 50 per cent and in an exceptional case, 60 per 
cent. This is our seasonal variation at its worst, to be 
sure. However, from January there is a gradual rise to 
March with some falling off in April. May and June 
resume the stride set by March with again a decline in 
summer. But September tends to reach the March fig- 
ure, with the October figure normally much higher than 
March. November and December vary somewhat, but 
the average is for November to be slightly lower than 
October, and December the best month of the year. It 
is unusual if the business cycle increase or decrease from 
one year to another is greater than 20 or 25 per cent. 
Therefore, the seasonal influence is the greater, and to 
obtain a clear picture of the Walworth cycle we correct 
the year for seasonal trends and leave the seasonal prob- 
lem to be taken care of after the cyclical trend has been 
found.” 

A second chart is then used to compare seasonal and 
cyclical variations. This chart brings out clearly two 
points. First, although the seasonal variation of one 
year is not exactly like that of another year, yet there 
is a marked similarity. Second, that in no instance can 
we find an exact parallel to 1923. 

A third chart showed three assumptions. Assump- 
tion A showed the probable general trend based on the 
assumption of a 25 per cent increase over the 1922 aver- 
age business; Assumption B based on 12% per cent 


increase over the 1922 average business; Assumption C 
based on average equal to 1922 average business. By 
superimposing the seasonal variations on the cyclical 
trend, it was found that Assumption B was the most logi- 
cal, and on the basis of that assumption the company’s 
preliminary production program for the year 1923 was 
laid out. 

The initial program is not adopted once and for all 
without current revision. Each quarter there is estab- 
lished an estimate of actual sales requirements upon the 
company’s two works, as they appear at the time of mak- 
ing the quarterly estimate. This quarterly estimate goes 
through the sales department, through the planning and 
statistics section, to the vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, who uses it as a basis for formulating his quar- 
terly production and purchasing programs, and for allo- 
cating the production between the two works. Then each 
month, before the existing production orders are com- 
pleted or new ones are received, each works manager 
sends to the planning and statistics section a statement 
of his proposed production by each of the classes for the 
coming month. 

In addition to the control of production, the Wal- 
worth company uses a monthly budget of sales, pur- 
chases, payroll, and cash. This budget serves to con- 
trol the expenses and finished material purchases of the 
merchandising units which deal considerably in resale 
items as well as Walworth materials. This budget also. 
serves as the treasurer’s advance notice of probable cash 
requirements several months in advance. 

“On the tenth of the month previous to the one under 
review, schedules are sent to every unit which makes 
sales and therefore collects money, or which purchases 
materials and therefore disburses cash. By the twenti- 
eth of that month these schedules are all received back in 
the office of the planning and statistics section and are 
combined into a master budget sheet, letter-paper size. 
This sheet is designed to give a summary picture of 
the activities of the whole company. First billings, by 
units, are set over against purchase invoices to be re- 
ceived and accrued payroll, by the same units. Then 
there are set against each other cash receipts and cash 
disbursements, both by similar units. The first set of 
columns on the accrued basis suggests readily the rela- 
tion between commitments and sales income. Because 
of our usual terms of credit these two columns very def- 
initely suggest the probable cash conditions 60 days 
hence; and the company’s total of commitments when 
compared with sales suggests the current month’s profit. 
The two next columns, or the “cash” columns, suggest 
probable cash position during the following 30 days. 
From the treasurer’s viewpoint, these cash columns will 
indicate the degree to which he may liquidate current 
borrowings from the banks, or the amount which he 
must provide to guarantee financing the inventory in- 
crease. Of course all this activity could not go on with- 
out inter-company exchange of goods, particularly from 
the works to the branches, so two more columns show, 


by units, inter-company sales and inter-company pur- 
chases. 


“From this ‘set-up’ there can then be observed for each 
unit upon a single line across the sheet a summary of 


its condition as an individual entity. Sales to custom- 
ers plus inter-company sales represent income. Purchases 
from outside vendors plus payroll plus inter-company 
purchases represent total commitments made for secur- 
ing the sales of the month. Or, if there is any change in 
inventory, after a rough allowance for usual profit on 
sales, it is readily determined just how much each unit 
may be changing its inventory condition.” 
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ANOTHER TRIBUTE TO 
_ AMERICAN QUANTITY PRODUCTION METHODS — 


| Do you realize the significance 
| happening in the Electric Tool Industry? 


The same principle is being applied which 
has enabled the United States to produce 82% 
of all the motor vehicles in use throughout 
the world-- QUANTITY PRODUCTION. | 


We have applied the great American principle of 
Quantity Production in the Electric Tool Industry, with 

| the result that you can secure electric tools of the highest 
| | obtainable quality---Genuine Black & Decker Tools--- 


| at almost the same price as you would have to pay for 
inferior tools. 


We will gladly send you min- 
iature catalogue on request.” 


THe BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
TOWSON, MD. 


When writing to Advertisers ple 


mention MILL Supiirs. 
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QUPPILUES 


Seeing the Products Made Helps the Salesman 


Visits to Factories to Learn First Hand Information About 
Methods of Manufacture Are Stimulating to Men on the Road 


The salesman’s knowledge of his product is one of 
the things by which his success in selling it may be 
forecast. It has been demonstrated too often to deny 
that, other things being equal, the man will sell best 
who knows most about what he is selling. This is 
due not only to the obvious fact that complete and 
detailed knowledge enables the salesman to answer 
intelligently his customer’s questions, but to the equally 
important fact that, given the right sort of goods, thor- 
ough knowledge of the line ought to mean a corre- 
sponding degree of enthusiasm about it. 

It must be conceded that it is difficult for the sales- 
man handling a considerable variety of items, as in the 
mill supply trade, to know as much about them as the 
man who is selling only one thing, but in spite of that, 
there are leading items, and there are certain basic prin- 
ciples of production applying to them, that the sales- 
man may to advantage learn and thus vastly improve 
his sales work. 

One of the simplest and best ways of acquiring this 
basic knowledge is at the plant where the product is 
made. There are few manufacturers who are not glad 
to have the men who do the selling go through their 
plants, with expert guidance, for the purpose of getting 
a slant on the way things are done, because they realize 
perfectly that salesmen with this angle are practically 
certain to go back to the road better equipped than ever 
before to tell the world about that particular line, both 
on account of their superior knowledge of it and of the 
enthusiasm about it which a trip of investigation through 
a good, up-to-date plant ought to produce. 

In fact, such trips have come to be arranged in an 
increasing number of cases by leading manufacturers, 
not only for their own men, but for the salesmen of such 
of their distributors as care to take the trouble to visit 
the plant for the purpose. In connection with a sales 
convention or some other event of the sort, arrangements 
can readily be made for the most careful explanation to 
salesmen of every detail of production, from the source 
of all raw materials to the operations of the shipping de- 
partment, and there is not one of these which cannot 
give the live salesman a clinching argument for his cus- 
tomers, without which the other fellow might pack up the 
order. 

A manufacturer, who is one of the leaders of the 
world in his special line, recently gave a large number of 
salesmen traveling for a group of distributors a week’s 
entertainment and instruction at his plant. Arrange- 
ments were made by which the salesmen lost nothing, 
their railroad fare and hotel bills being taken care of, 
and the entire plant was in effect turned over to them, 
under the guidance of the superintendent and his techni- 
cal assistants, who were for the time being lecturers on 
the various processes with which they were most 
familiar. 

Some of the salesmen were rather indifferent at what 
they considered this sheer waste of time, but most of 
them, it can be said to the credit of their intelligence, 
appreciated the value of this inside view of a modern 
plant making their leading item, and entered eagerly 
into the absorbingly interesting games of learning more 


KENNETH C. CARDWELL 


about it than they had ever thought there was to learn. 
They found that the eternal problem of keeping a steady 
flow of material coming in, without overbuying on a high 
market, was one that in itself took a lot of thought. 
They learned that a railroad has its troubles, and that 
these troubles cause manufacturer and consumer 
troubles of their own. 


And at the end of the week most of the men went 
back to work with a warmer zeal for the line than they 
had ever had before. This was sufficiently manifest 
in the manner in which they attacked the ever-present 
problem of getting the business, while in the average in- 
dividual case it was shown to the prospect in the definite 
air of authority and knowledge with which the salesman, 
referring with pride to his trip to the plant and his new 
familiarity with all of the processes of manufacture, told 
him what was what, and why. As one of the boys de- 
clared, it went big. 

“Why, look here,” he would say to the prospect who 
demurred on the ground that an equally good item could 
be had from somebody else, at a lower price, or some- 
thing better at the same price, “our people spend on 
inspection alone more than some of them put into the 
material. That’s no exaggeration—or not much. What 
I mean is that we have standards that have to be main- 
tained, or the boss wants to know the reason why, and 
they have a team up there that has found it out, too. 

“The answer isn’t rejection, either, because of that 
very fact—the whole mill organization has learned the 
game, and know what has to be done. And they do it. 
The result is that you have working for you not merely 
the reputation of our house, and of the manufacturer 
behind it, but of a rigid set of specifications, worked out 
painstakingly, and adhered to because nothing else will 


get by. You didn’t think our sort of product was an 
accident, did you? Not by a long shot—we do it on 
purpose!” 


That sort of thing is telling with a prospect. It is 
real enthusiasm, made out of the right stuff at the right 
spot—knowledge of the product acquired at the plant 
where everything that goes into it is to be seen and 
analyzed. In the same manner, the story of the techni- 
cal force that sees to it that the process and the product 
are right; the care with which orders are handled to see 
that precisely what is ordered is sent, sent promptly and 
as directed—all of these things impress the man who is 
going to use the goods with the fact that the salesman 
knows and believes in them; that the distributor has the 
same feeling, and that the manufacturer takes a lively 
interest in seeing that high standards are maintained. 

If you feel yourself getting lackadaisical about your 
goods, or feeling that perhaps the other fellow’s are 
just as desirable; if you get that attitude of bored in- 
difference about the whole business, as the best of us do 
sometimes—see if a trip to some big, live, humming 
plant can’t be arranged, where you can see the infinite 
pains that are put into the job of turning out some of the 
stuff you sell. It will prove stimulating, in the best pos- 
sible manner. It will give you something solid on which 


to found what may otherwise be just a cut-and-dried 
sales talk. 


\ 
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FOR HIGH PRESSUR 
AND TEMPERATUR 


DROP FORGED STEEL 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 


are used extensively in the industrial fields where high 
pressures and temperatures are necessary. In the new 
El Paso Electric Railway Power House, El Paso, Texas, 
Vogt Fittings were installed because of their dominant 
strength and capacity for enduring hard strenuous ser- 
vice. Leading engineers and builders of power plants 
and installations, where high temperatures and pres- 
sures are vita! features, endorse the use of Vogt Fittings. 
The E! Paso Plant was constructed by Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., universally known as efficient construction 
engineers and builders. Write for Bulletin F-5, dis- 
count sheet and free sample fitting. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND 
FITTINGS :; ICE AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY :: WATER 


TUBE AND HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS :: OIL 
REFINERY EQUIPMENT. 


Branch Offices: 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas. 


Our Authorized Agents: 


Metalwood Mfg. Co., . . Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsb’gh Valve Fdy. & Const.Co., Pittsb’gh, Pa. 
John Simmons Co., New York, N.Y. 


Walworth Mfg. Co., . 
Walworth Mfg. Co., . 
Walworth Mfg. Co., 


. Boston, Mass. 


. Seattle, Wash. 


. Chicago, Ill. 
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KILL QUPPLIES 


Arizona Supply House Advertises Service 


The Pratt-Gilbert Company, of Phoenix, Utilized Space in Big Special 


Newspaper Edition to Point Out 


Pratt-Gilbert Company, Phoenix, Arizona, used a 
seven-column space, totalling 116 inches, in the ‘“mid- 
winter resource edition” of the Arizona Republican, a 
Phoenix newspaper, to advertise its service to the mines 
of Arizona and the industrial plants of the Southwest. 
The edition was published on December 30 and contained 
12 sections, each devoted to some special phase of activity 
within the borders of Arizona. The Pratt-Gilbert ad- 
vertisement was published in the mining section. 

The advertisement is especially interesting, not alone 
because of its timeliness, but because it points out the 
economic advantages which a well-stocked mill supply 
house offers to the industries which it serves. Here are 
some of the important messages contained in the adver- 
tisement : 

“Located as we are, at the hub of the mining dis- 
tricts of the state, this company supplies the mines and 
industrials of the Southwest with a delivery service that 
only exceeds twenty-four hours at the farthest points. 
This direct demand on an immense and varied stock of 
machinery, equipment and supplies of the character in- 
dicated by the needs of our trade, furnishes a practical 
warehouse facility for our patrons without the invest- 
ment and other expenses of maintaining this convenient 
source of supply. 

“Our substantial purchasing power and advantageous 
relationships with the manufacturers of our many lines 
enables us to furnish the supplies of the mines, as their 
needs arise, in many instances at the same prices they 
would be required to pay in buying direct in carload 
quantities. Subtracting the costs of investment, taxa- 
tion, depreciation and maintenance, our service in this 
direction represents a saving to the mines that is only 
limited by the extent to which they avail themselves of 
this service.” 

The company also called attention to plans for increas- 
ing its service in the following statement: 

“Since its organization, almost a quarter of a century 
ago, Pratt-Gilbert Company has been steadily increasing 
the volume and variety of its stocks and extending its 
facilities as the needs of its trade indicated. As new 
roads are built, it is the plan of this company to estab- 
lish additional means of distribution that will further 
facilitate our deliveries, aiming to provide the mines 
and industrials with a convenient and economical source 
of supply for their machinery, equipment and supplies. 
The savings effected by this concentration of materials, 
the overcoming of duplicate stocks, the saving of taxa- 
tion, investment and maintenance will aggregate a tre- 
mendous sum which, on the side of production under 
present market conditions, will spell a speedier realiza- 
tion of profitable mining.” 

Aside from the Pratt-Gilbert advertisement, the edi- 
tion contains many features of interest to mill supply 
manufacturers. In a review of the year 1923, it por- 


trays the prosperous condition of the state’s industries. 
The agricultural situation, too, is reported as being in 
a better position now than at any time during the past 
In the mining industry, although conditions 
were not the most favorable, copper production reached 
the 600,000,000 pound mark, exceeded only by the 
Lumber mills have been 


two years. 


war years, 1917 and 1918. 


Economic Advantages It Affords 


operating at normal capacity and lumbermen look for- 
ward to this year with confidence. 

“With the ground work laid for several new industries 
in the state, the formation of a new chemical company 
in Phoenix, the taking over of the large Salt River val- 
ley creameries by the Dairy Producers’ Association, a 
new cotton oil company in operation, new cotton gins 
built, the installation of a plant to utilize the great so- 
dium sulphate deposits in Yavapai county, a new hide and 
leather company at San Simon and many other new in- 
dustrial concerns, the new year in Arizona offers many 
things which will make it one of the most prosperous 
years in the history of the state. 

“Deposits in the banks of Arizona are an indication of 
the general prosperity of the state. Every month of 
1923 has shown a substantial increase in the strength of 
these financial institutions and in the available cash for 
the harvesting and marketing of the crops and the trans- 
action of the business of the state. 

“Arizona faces the year 1924 with full confidence. The 
past year has been a good one for the people of the 
state, but there is every indication that the one just 
approaching will exceed it in every desired way.” 

Something of the part which mining plays in the 
business activity of Arizona is shown by the fact that 
nearly 461% per cent of all wealth in the state is in its 
mineral resources. According to figures compiled by 
the state tax commission, the total valuation of produc- 
tive mines is $238,524,438, of non-productive mines $16,- 
147,565, and of smelters, concentrators and all other min- 
ing property $68,147,565. 


MADE IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT 


Bureau of Standards Has Found How to Keep Malleable Cast Iren 
From Becoming Brittle 


Deterioration in the quality of malleable cast iron is 
found to result when the iron is heated to within a 
critical range of between 500 and 900 degress Fahren- 
heit, and is then quenched, or cooled rapidly, to lower 
temperatures. This deterioration is marked by a les- 
sened ability to resist shock, and is encountered, for 
example, in the hot galvanized process. Its fundamental 
cause is not yet known. 

An investigation of this phenomenon made at the 
Bureau of Standards showed a considerable variation in 
magnitude as between different samples of malleable 
iron. The impact method of testing was used, and was 
found to offer a very convenient means of measuring 
the degree of deterioration. The tests also showed that 
there is a fairly definite range of quenching tempera- 
tures to which the effect is limited. Aging after heat 
treatment within this range did not affect the results. 
The rate of cooling was found to have an important in- 
fluence, the degree of embrittlement being materially 
lessened if the iron was cooled slowly instead of being 
quenched. 

If, on the other hand, the iron was heated to a tem- 
perature some two hundred degrees above the critical 
range and quenched from that temperature it was found 
to be materially more resistant to shock, and it was also 
rendered immune to embrittlement as a result of subse- 
quent reheating to within the critical range. 


PULL QUPPLIES 


How to Get 
National Distribution 
of Factory Supplies 


Doorto | 
Quick 
Distribu- 
tion 


NDUSTRIAL-SUPPLY-Co, 


THE MEDIUM 


A member of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., which means an 
impartial and fearless editorial pol- 
icy. A member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, which 
means a correct statement of not 
only the quantity, but the quality 
of its circulation. 


THE MARKET 

290,000 industrial establishments in 
the United States that are daily 
buyers of mill, factory, mine, ma- 
chine shop and all other industrial 
supplies and machinery. These 
supplies are largely distributed 
through the more than 2800 mill 
supply houses of the country. 


If you manufacture anything that is sold to the industries, you can get your distribution quicker and cheaper by bas- 
ing your campaign on MILL SUPPLIES than any other magazine. 


If you are starting a new line and want distribution, MILL SUPPLIES can get it for you. 


If your present distribution is spotty and you want more representation in. territories where you are not repre- 


sented now, MILL SUPPLIES is your medium. 
If you want to keep your present dealers sold and informed and enthusiastic, MILL SUPPLIES will do it for you. 


If you are running a national campaign that sells through the mill supply dealers at all—key your campaign around 
MILL SUPPLIES and you will have more turnover. 


Let MILL SUPPLIES aid you in getting more dealers, more sales out of your present dealers, in keeping your old 
customers safe from the competition of new lines. 


If you sell or want to sell through mill supply dealers, MILL SUPPLIES can help you. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1Lt SuppLigs. 
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MILL QuPPLUES 


What is a “hard boiled” buyer? No mill supply sales- 
man whose army experience brought him under the ten- 
der care of the regular army “top kick” needs to be told 
what hard boiled means. There are buyers who seem to 
think the way to treat all salesmen is in that same rough 
and ready manner (more rough than ready). 

The hard boiled buyer acts as if he never wanted to see 
a salesman, and if he does see him he seems to feel that 
efficiency in buying depends upon treating the seller 
rough, turning him down, telling him where he gets off. 

Needless to say, the wisest buyers recognize the trav- 
eling salesman as a help in the business, and they try to 
make friends of all the salesmen in order to gain as much 
assistance as possible from them—assistance in buying 
advantageously, assistance in knowing what is doing in 
the market, what other similar concerns are doing, what 
the salesman’s house and product might do for the 
buyer’s business. 

But not all buyers are wise. Some are hard boiled. 

What does the hard boiled buyer do to you? First, 
he makes it as hard as possible to see him. You are told 
he is “in conference,” “dictating,” ‘not in his office,” or 
some other excuse is made to keep you out. It may be 
the truth you are told or it may not be, but in all prob- 
ability that buyer could arrange to see you very promptly 
if he would. 

When you do get in to see this man, he may look up 
from work he tries to make seem very important, or he 
may grunt in reply to your greeting without even looking 
up. He may greet you and give you to understand that 
he will give you three minutes to tell all you know and to 
explain why the devil you have forced your presence upon 
him. He may sit there, pencil poised, making it obvious 
that he is just waiting for you to speak your piece and 
get out. If he doesn’t actually say “Make it snappy!” he 
might as well. You get the idea just the same. Perhaps 
he gets up on his feet and keeps you on your feet, and 
shows you that he is just standing there waiting for you 
to get through. Oh, the hard boiled buyer has enough 
ways of trying to make the salesman feel uncomfortable 
and hurried. It does not seem to occur to him that sales- 
men are calling on him for the purpose of helping him 
to get what his business needs, and that if they did not 
come, he would be handicapped seriously in his purchas- 
ing, and would be compelled to spend a great deal of time 
: getting in touch with the people who can serve him 

est. 

What are you going to do when you have finally suc- 
ceeded in bluffing, wheedling, bulldozing or bribing your 
way into this man’s presence, only to find him prepared 
to eject you, metaphorically if not physically, or to give 
you a sort of third degree if you are allowed to remain? 
Now, there is one type of hard boiled buyer whose bark 
ls worse than his bite. In fact, he will not bite at all. 
He has formed the habit of taking the position with 
every salesman who comes along that he is too busy to 
see him, that there is nothing he wants anyway, and 


You and the Hard Boiled Buyer 


Salesmanship 


By Frank Farrington 


All Rights Reserved 


that he is not going to waste his time in listening to 
sales talks. Once you get into this gentleman’s presence 
and get your talk started, he gets over his hard boiled 
attitude and proves to be a normal sort of chap. He will 
try to keep you out and bluff you off just because that 
has become a sort of principle with him. All you need 
in his case is enough persistence to get to him. He 
knows he ought to see you, and he is open minded enough 
to listen to you. This type of buyer does not present 
such a serious problem, although the new salesman may 
be afraid of him for a time. 

The buyer who really keeps you guessing and some- 
times gets your goat is the bird whose attitude is antag- 
onistic from start to finish. How are you going to handle 
him? 

In the first place, you must keep your temper. Just 
the minute you let yourself show resentment at the 
treatment you are getting, you lose out. You are in the 
same state as the pitcher who lets himself get into argu- 
ment with an opposing coach or with some fan in the 
bleachers. You must keep your temper and smile when 
you would prefer to cuss. You know about how far the 
buck private got who tried to talk back to the top kick. 
It’s a good deal the same in selling as far as getting hot 
under the collar is concerned. 

The hard boiled buyer is going to say a good many 
things you don’t like. He is a rooster fighting on his 
own dung-hill. You are in his office, not he in yours, 
and he knows that short of assaulting you or calling you 
vile names, he is safe in going the limit. Well, let him! 
He is nothing in your life but a prospective buyer, and if 
in the end you can sell him mill supplies, you can forget 
all the rough talk he has handed you. The commission 
on your sale will heal a good many of the wounds you 
received, wounds that afterward you recall only as aggra- 
vating pin-pricks. 

Anyone can get mad at the disagreeable treatment of 
an ill tempered buyer, but it takes a good man to grin 
and bear it—to take it all as a part of the day’s work and 
smile down opposition. To try to batter down the oppo- 
sition of such buyers by main force, or by coming back 
at them with the same kind of language they use is to 
lose all chance of interesting them. 

The sales manager of a paint concern undertook to fit 
his younger and more inexperienced salesmen to receive 
with equanimity the rebuffs and the verbal cuffs of the 
hard boiled buyers with whom they must come in contact. 
Here is one of a number of typewritten messages this 
sales manager placed in the hands of those salesmen. I 
take it from the pages of Printers’ Ink, where it was 
recently reproduced. 

“Remember, always, that your first consideration is 
landing the order. What do you care if Mr. A. B. is a 
loud-mouthed, intolerant person, or that Mr. B. is pro- 
fane and hot-tempered? The fact that he makes a holy 
show of himself is no reason why you, trying to get an 
order, should become sensitive. Smile and forget it. 
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When All Advertisers 


demand their money's worth, all publications will pro- 


vide circulation reports verified by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


It is one of the mysteries of the advertising world that 
while all manufacturers demand verification of weight 
and quality in materials purchased, some of them still 


buy advertising space without knowing what they are 
paying for. 


Such advertisers, however, are now exceptional. Most 
of them demand verified A. B.C. circulation statements 
before placing contracts. 


There are two factors that determine the value of a 
publication as an advertising medium. 


Editorial excellence will indicate its influence with its 
readers. 


Membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations indi- 
cates its business ethics and methods. 


The first shows whether the paper is worth reading. 
The second shows how many people read it. 


In both the advertiser is vitally interested. 


In the case of SMLL Quppurss the demand is imme- 
diately met. GQUPPLUES is a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and its circulation reports are 
open to all advertisers. 


en 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1L_ SuPPLIEs. 
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(MULL 


We do not ask you to entirely sink your pride, or to for- 
get that you have a pair of fists, but the fact remains 
that you must inevitably meet a great many men with 
varying degrees of intelligence. 

“The very fact that a man is in position to give you 
an order means that a certain percentage will take 
advantage of that position. To be arrogant often goes 
with the job of handing out orders for goods. These 
people have everything on their side. They like to be 
toadied to. And, after all, they can place orders to suit 
themselves. They are little kings for the time being, 
and you must look upon them as such. 

“Do you expect every man you meet to have your intel- 
ligence? Is it reasonable to suppose that all people are 
well-balanced, polite, agreeable, even-tempered? No. 
Then why attempt to reconstruct human nature? It 
simply can’t be done. Make the most of it. Look upon 
customers and prospects as problems to solve. Some of 
them are like little children—just as simple and silly and 
primitive in their thoughts. A part, and a very large 
part of your responsibility is to understand people and to 
meet them a great deal more than half way.” 

That is pretty good advice for mill supply salesmen as 
well as for paint salesmen. 

When you meet a hard boiled buyer and he rides you 
roughly, if you try to get even, if you return like for 
like, you end in a row, or at least you leave a resentful 
feeling toward you, and that makes it next to impossible 
to see that man again, and even more difficult to land a 
subsequent order. 

When you refrain from talking back, you give the 
buyer nothing to encourage him to go on with his rough 
treatment, and he will in time run down. The hard 
boiled frame of mind cannot continue if it meets no 
opposition. Even that sort of buyer must come to the 
end of his tirade after a while, and he will certainly not 
be unfavorably impressed by a quiet dignity on the sales- 
man’s part that shows the latter to be willing enough to 
let the buyer rave on if he gets any satisfaction out of it. 

In order to convince a buyer that what you have to say 
about your product is true, you do not have to point out 
to him that what he thinks and says about it is false. It 
is sometimes fatal with even a mild mannered buyer to 
prove to him that he is wrong. No man likes to get into 
an argument that ends in proof that he was on the wrong 
side. Be careful about trying to show the hard boiled 
buyer that you are right and he is wrong. You can 
afford to let him think he is right about almost anything 
if he will only buy. 

It may be, and it probably is a good thing to be willing 
to fight for business. But it is worth remembering that 
a great factor in successful fighting, even the most two- 
fisted fighting imaginable, is tactics, head-work. 

To win in a fight you have to offer the other fellow 
occasional advantages; you have to give him leeway in 
some directions. Do it in selling the fighting buyer. 
Give him his way in every unimportant direction in order 
that you may have your way in the main issue, that of 
getting his order. 

Even the hard boiled buyer has a human side; probably 
he has a side upon which he may be approached without 
fear, even as Achilles had his vulnerable spot. It is 
worth a good deal to be able to discover just what such a 
buyer’s vulnerable point may be. This is a way in which 
ingenuity may overcome the obstacle of reaching such a 
buyer, acquiring his good will. 

Whatever form of treatment you decide to try out on 
the hard boiled buyer, avoid adopting the motto that 
seems to be his, that is, “‘Treat ’em rough!” If he per- 
sists in treating you rough, all right; let him. It will 


not hurt you. You are after business, and what differ- 
ence does a little rough treatment make if you get the 
orders? 

The only time to show a resentment of the hard boiled 
buyer’s remarks is when he is without doubt going out 
of his way to insult you intentionally. If you are sure 
he really means an insult, then it is man to man and 
not salesman to buyer. But you may be sure that such 
occasions will be so rare as to be almost unknown. 

There is no reason for being afraid of the hard boiled 
buyer and you ought to face him with confidence in the 
right of your own position as a man with important busi- 
ness to transact with him. When you show that you are 
a high grade business man yourself, you go a long way 
toward eliminating the buyer’s hard boiled attitude as 
an objectionable factor. 

It is worth remembering that your sales manager does 
not regard that hard boiled quality on the part of buyers 
in your territory as an excuse for failure on your part to 
bring home the bacon. You are expected to take buyers 
as you find them and get their business. 

The salesman who allows himself to feel a little afraid 
of these rough fellows soon finds himself trying to avoid 
meeting them. You never get their business that way. 
Some competing salesman is going to take a different 
position and get the orders. And it is only a step from 
shrinking from meeting such buyers to allowing their 
attitude to form an excuse for passing them up. 

The sales manager is likely to look with suspicion on 
the sort of hard luck story that attributes failure in sell- 
ing to the buyer’s hard boiled character. If you must 
dig up an alibi, don’t let it be that the buyer is so hard 
boiled that you cannot get at him or make any impression 
upon him. If that is true in your case, it is likely to 
result in a man being hired for your job who is not so 
easily stood off. Even the hardest of the hard boiled 
buyers has to buy from someone. Your sales manager 
knows it and you must realize it yourself. Face these 
hard boiled fellows full of confidence and you will find 
them not as black as they are painted. 


TWIST DRILL PRICES FIRM 


The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Company Issues Market 
Letter and Stock List 


The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Company, 
Akron, Ohio, in a market letter sent out in a “stock 
list” during the past month, stated that it does not an- 
ticipate any decline in the present prices of either carbon 
or high speed twist drills or reamers. The stock list, 
which is being distributed to the trade, shows the quan- 
tities of twist drills and reamers which are on hand at 
the company’s Akron factory. 

In its market letter the company stated: ‘The twist 
drill and reamer stocks of both consumers and distrib- 
utors have been materially reduced during the last six 
months and are now estimated as sub-normal. The in- 
creased demand for tools now developing, and which is 
expected to expand after the first of the year, will have 
to be filled largely by drawing on the manufacturers’ 
stocks. The present increasing demand is due to the 
increase in current consumption and does not as yet 
include the replenishment of depleted distributors’ stocks 
or any forward buying by consumers. Current prices 
are firm, with the exception of air drill (bridge builders) 
reamers, which for several months past have been un- 
usually low. We do not anticipate any decline in the 
present price of either carbon or high speed twist drills 
or reamers.” 
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ULL QUPPLIES 


When you need something 
in a hurry— 
Try a Royersford Dealer 


No matter what size equip- 
ment you need, you will al- 
ways find it in the stock of a 
Royersford dealer. 


This is true of all standard 
sizes, whether in roller bear- 
ings, hangers, couplings, pul- 
leys or anything else used in 
transmitting power in fac- 
tory and shop. 


And when it comes to spe- 
cial sizes, because of the 
close working together of 
dealers and the Royersford 
plant, you will receive the 
fastest kind of service. 


So when you need some- 
thing in a hurry, try a Roy- 
ersford dealer. 


For dealers nearest you 


see MacRae’s Blue Book 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
43 North 5th Street Philadelphia 


SELLS 


Republic’s Proposition 
to jobbers in 1924 


1924 must be a year of co-operation. Never 
before in the history of the Rubber Industry 
has the necessity for a perfect understanding 
between jobber and manufacturer been more 
clearly indicated. 


The Republic Rubber Company realizes this. 
It has shaped its policy accordingly. The guid- 
ing thought has been, “what does the jobber 
want—what has he a right to expect?” And, 
in answer to this double question, Republic 
presents the following as the planks of its 1924 
selling platform: 


1. A line of rubber items sufficiently com- 
plete to permit effectively supplying the 
requirements of trade solicited. 


2. A quality of product uniformly good and 
capable of delivering service results that 
should reasonably be expected. 

3. A price basis inducing and making pos- 
sible aggressive competition with reason- 
able profit return. 

4. Freedom from competition from his 
source of supply, either direct or indirect, 


among the trade covered by his day 
to day solicitation. 


5. Selling help of reasonable amount, so 
that his sales force may be given ad- 
vantage of specialized training and 
knowledge of the product sold. 


The success of this policy rests with the job- 
bing trade. Without the co-operation of the 
jobber, the manufacturer’s effort will be of no 
avail. Republic feels confident, however, that 
this co-operation will be forthcoming. Secure 
in the knowledge that its part has been faith- 
fully performed, Republic requests for its rep- 
resentatives the opportunity to present its 
proposition in full detail. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Division of Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., N. Y. 


REPUBLIC BELTING 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1Lt SuppPtiigs. 
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NULL QUPPLUES 


Supports Plan for General Reduction of Taxes 


Special Committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce Frames a 
Program of Recommendations for Changes in Present Federal Tax Law 


A taxation program carrying thirteen recommenda- 
tions for repeal and reduction of present federal taxes 
and for changes in the administration of federal tax 
laws, the work of a special committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, has been made public 
by the chamber preliminary to submitting it to a 
referendum vote of member organizations. The report 
goes at length into the subject, the committee support- 
ing its proposals in each instance with material showing 
the effects of the present law as well as the effect of 
present methods of administration. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee, one of the members of which is 
J. H. Scales, treasurer of the Belknap Hardware & Sup- 
ply Co., Louisville, Ky., are as follows: 

There should be revision of the normal and surtax 
rates on individual incomes to an extent equal in its 
results on revenues to a large part of the surplus antici- 
pated at the end of the fiscal year. In the rates of federal 
income tax there should be reasonable differentiation 
between earned income and other income. War excise 
taxes confined to particular businesses should be 
repealed. There should be an amendment to the con- 
stitution permitting non-discriminatory taxation recip- 
rocally between the federal government and the states 
of income derived from future issues of securities made 
by or under the authority of federal and state govern- 
ments. There should be set up in the treasury depart- 
ment, independent of the bureau of internal revenue, a 
board of tax appeals, under such conditions of salary 
and otherwise as will make it possible for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to obtain the services of men of the 
highest ability. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
should be freed of all duties with respect to the pro- 
hibition act and the narcotic act. In the administration 
of tax laws such conditions for recognition of merit, 
salary and permanency in tenure for competent men 
should be established as will make possible an efficient 
organization and reduce turnover of responsible employes 
to a minimum. 

Congress should direct the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to decentralize administration as rapidly and as 
far as possible, and to report to congress not later than 
January 1 of each year upon the progress which has 
been made. The various parts of the bureau of internal 
revenue now located in Washington should be brought 
together in one suitable building. Arbitrary assess- 
ments designed to extend the limitation period fixed in 
law should be prohibited. Taxpayers should be informed 
of all rulings which may affect their rights, adversely 
or favorably. Congress should expressly authorize the 
filing of a tentative return on the present due date with a 
right to file a final return not more than three months 
later. There should be created a joint committee, with 
members from both houses of congress and representa- 
tives of the public, to make a thorough study of federal 
taxes, simplication of the law for the income tax, and 
improvement in administration, and to report its recom- 
mendations to congress. 

In connection with its recommendation for reduction 
of income taxes the committee declares that taxation of 
personal income affects not only the persons involved, 
but business conditions in general. “If investors are re- 
quired to pay excessively heavy surtaxes upon ordinary 
investment income, while they have the easy opportunity 


of investing in state and municipal bonds substantially 
exempt from all taxes,” says the committee, “private 
industry suffers, the interest rates which it must pay 
for capital are increased, and prices must be raised to 
cover the increased cost of capital. Excessive surtaxes 
thus injure every consumer who is adversely affected by 
high prices, and the general body of consumers would 
gain in reduced cost of living by a reduction in the 
upper surtaxes.” 

The reduction of rates on individual incomes, the 
committee points out also, will reduce inequities such as 
exist in the case of partners and individuals engaged in 
business as compared with corporations. 

Urging differentiation between earned and unearned 
incomes, the committee used the words, earned income, 
in the sense of income earned directly by personal exer- 
tion. This is especially desirable, the committee holds, 
when income from investments in public obligations is 
wholly or partly free from tax. 

The administration of many of the war excise taxes, 
according to the committee, has resulted in absurdities. 
“Very frequently,” the committee asserts, “they harass 
industries which they affect to an extent which is be- 
yond any justification in the revenue they produce. 
They make distinctions not existing in fact, and place 
the business they affect at a disadvantage with other 
businesses.” 

As to its recommendation for a constitutional amend- 
ment dealing with non-taxable securities, the committee 
says the evils flowing from the present situation are well 
known, and it classes as the greatest evil the circum- 
stances that persons evading national taxes through 
purchase of tax exempt securities are able to put on 
persons with smaller incomes a proportionately heavier 
burden of income tax. 

The committee urges creation of a board of tax ap- 
peals on the grounds that conditions of administration 
under the present method have reached a crisis and that 
the income tax is being rapidly discredited through its 
administration. ‘The difficulty,’ the committee declares, 
“does not exist in lack of honesty of purpose in the ad- 
ministration. Delay in audit of returns has seriously 
and adversely affected the interests of many thousands 
of firms and individuals. Twenty thousand employes of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau constitute a vast army 
representing the commissioner, and the members of it 
act as prosecutor, judge and executor in determining and 
collecting billions of dollars in taxes. 

Both the taxpayer and the bureau of internal revenue 
should be able to go to a board of tax appeals for a final 
determination, within the treasury department, of con- 
tested points with respect to any additional assessment 
or any remission of taxes and decisions should be bind- 
ing alike, so far as administration of the law is con- 
cerned, on both taxpayer and the bureau.” 

Duties of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
enforcing the prohibition and narcotic acts, the commit- 
tee declares in recommending that he be freed of them, 
are of a nature requiring diversion of his attention 
from the task of administering the income tax law, a 
most important task within itself. 

Rapid changes of personnel within the bureau, the com- 
mittee says, now cause taxpayers much delay, many 
inconveniences and often largely added expense. This 


Boiler Feed or 


Pressure 
Type 


‘Good Pumps 
since 1891’? 


Reilly Advantages 


1—Certainty of action—no dead center. 
2—Widest practicable range of speed. 


3—Moving parts brought to rest by cushion of 
steam. 


4—Safe if pump “races” from broken suction line. 
5—Minimum of moving parts. 

6—Absolute interchangeability. 

7—Impossible to “‘short-stroke.” 

8—Uniform discharge flow. 

9—Easy and noiseless action. 

10—Valve mechanism entirely enclosed. 
11—Minimum “‘slip.”’ 

12—Perfect lubrication. 


13—Efficient in steam consumption—small ‘“‘clear- 
ance.” 


14—Valve mechanism easily examined or removed 
without disconnecting any pipes. 

15—Maximum valve area, low liquid velocity. 

16—Minimum number of “packed” joints. 


17—Made in a thoroughly equipped modern plant by 
competent mechanics with the ideal of 


VAUT BRATHERS MFG. LA. 


(NATIONAL FOUNDRY & MATHINE ca.) 
IMTORPORATED 


or “The Best Simplex P Made” 
LAVISVILLE. KENTULKY. e Best Simplex Pump Made 


BUCKEYE 


Better Built Bearing Bronze Bars 
CORED SOLID 


STOCK SIZES OUR POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


WITH EVERY BAR 


CORED SOLID OUR SERVICE—ANY SIZE ; 
1” to 6” Outside Diam. 34" to 6” Outside Diam. a —— 
15” to 4” Inside Diam. Variations by '% of an inch ae sae 


—ANY WHERE 


ALL BARS 12” LON 


Brass—Bronze Founders— 


Finishers Since 1900. 


The Buckeye Brass & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuPPLiEs. 
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and other reasons, according to the committee, prompt 
the recommendation for a plan which will bring per- 
manency in tenure for competent employes. 

Decentralization of administration, proposed by the 
committee, is necessary, it is set forth, to expedite cases, 
as well as to add to the convenience of those who now 
are forced to make long trips to Washington. The same 
reasons govern the recommendation of the committee 
for housing the various units of the bureau in Wash- 
ington within one suitable building. 

Discontinuation of arbitrary assessments is proposed, 
the committee says, because the practice has abused the 
rights of taxpayers. “The statute of limitations was 
placed in the law,” says the committee, “to confer rights 
upon taxpayers after administrative officials had had the 
full opportunity which congress considered adequate to 


SUPPLIES 


make their investigations. The bureau should in good 
faith complete its assessments within the period estab- 
lished by law.” 

Secret or confidential rulings for the use of admin- 
istrative oflicials, the committee holds, should be dis- 
continued entirely. 

As regards tentative returns the committee says that 
previous general extensions of time for filing complete 
returns has not mitigated difficulties because extensions 
have been authorized only within a short time of the date 
when returns were due. 

The joint committee proposed, the committee declares, 
is necessary for a thorough going study and investiga- 
tion as a means of doing away with inequalities and of 
simplifying the laws. 


Appeals to Manufacturers 


An appeal to manufacturers throughout the country 
to give more attention to the elimination of excess 
varieties during 1924 is contained in a pamphlet just 
issued by the fabricated production department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The depart- 
ment suggests that manufacturers who have not already 
done so undertake to simplify and standardize their 
products at the next inventory period. 

“Wouldn’t it be very much worthwhile,” the pamphlet 
asks, “if the amount of physical, clerical and other effort 
of inventory could be cut in half, or probably even more; 
the period of plant shut-down greatly reduced; and all 
the figures available quickly without undue burden on 
the force? Have you thought of the possibilities along 
these lines afforded by the elimination of excess varieties 
and duplications which you may be producing and carry- 
ing in stock? But increased facility of inventory taking 
is only one of the manifold benefits and savings that are 
certain to accrue from a simplification and standardiza- 
tion project, all of which point to that all important goal 
—the elimination of avoidable industrial waste. 

“Certain applications and possibilities become evident 
on first thought. For instance, such items as raw mate- 
rials, purchased parts, component parts, finished product, 
cartons, packing cases, terminology, performance, brands 
and finishes are all amenable to the simplified practice 
treatment. Consider also the extent to which centralized 
effort is reflected in the functioning and operation of 
not alone the fabricating, but of the purchasing, the 
accounting, the engineering, the stockkeeping and all the 
other departments.” 

“It should be observed, however,” quoting the pam- 
phlet, “that such an undertaking is not single purpose. 
Its direct results ramify widely. The dealer benefits 
through the reduced number of lines with their repair 
and accessory parts which he must carry in stock; the 
ultimate consumer finds the ready interchangeability of 
parts on his several machines of immense value; and the 
supplier of raw materials experiences a_ substantial 
improvement in the facility with which his orders are 
processed and handled. 

“Then, too, this carrying out of individual plant sim- 
plification and standardization in no way precludes or 
hampers the cooperative movement within an entire 
industry. In fact, it facilitates the broader project. 
The individual program may, in many instances, be the 
proper initial procedure in that the potentialities of the 


To Continue Work of Simplifying and Standardizing Their Products 


work have been appreciated, and the increased effective- 
ness of operation demonstrated. Interest ordinarily 
would be stimulated to the extent that subsequently all 
the manufacturers through joint efforts could determine 
upon a plan for the adoption of a simplified schedule to 
which the entire industry and trade would gladly 
subscribe.” 

Reductions made by individual manufacturers in cer- 
tain commodity lines by eliminating unnecessary varie- 
ties are shown in the pamphlet. Here are a few of the 
reductions shown: Clocks, 600 to 80; fertilizer, 100 to 
17; fine papers, 377 to 56; forged tools, 2752 to 671; 
saws, 660 to 203; wheelbarrows, 42 to 16. 


EIGHT PER CENT DIVIDENDS 


The Mill and Mine Supply Company of Akron Enjoyed Very Good 
Business During the Past Year 


The Mill and Mine Supply Company, Akron, Ohio, held 
its annual meeting at the offices of the company, 211-215 
South Broadway, on Tuesday afternoon, January 22. 
Officers of the company reported that 1923 had been an 
exceptionally good year, and stated that prospects for 
1924 business were greater than at any other time since 
the spring of 1920. Dividends of eight per cent on the 
company’s preferred stock for the year just ended were 
declared. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. W. Sharp; vice-president, M. A. 
Knight; secretary, Fred Good; treasurer, Chris Franz; 
directors, the officers and William O’Neil, William 
Boesche, Alexander Adamson, G. A. Rohner and A. G. 
Teeple. 

The Mill and Mine Supply Company was incorporated 
in 1917, and is capitalized at $500,000. It carries an 
average stock valued at $200,000. Its lines includes 
machinery and supplies for mills, mines, factories, 
plumbers and contractors, and iron, steel and heavy 
hardware. Five outside salesmen cover Ohio and West 
Virginia. Fred Good is the company’s buyer, and Pres- 
ident Sharp is also general manager. 

Now Metric Packing Division 

Hewitt Rubber Company, Buffalo, has announced that 
the name of the Metric Packing Co., Inc., has been 
changed to Hewitt Rubber Company, Metric Packing 
Division. The executive offices will remain at Buffalo. 


You can depend on 
Alexander Leather Belt- 
ing for the hardest drive 
Highest Quality Since 1867 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
414 N. THIRD ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 


To Truck Users — 


Bond casters are made in styles and 
sizes for all kinds of truck service. 
Swivel and stationary, medium and 
heavy duty, plain iron and rubber 
tired wheels, fitted with thread guards 
for textile mills and with wheel 
scrapers for candy and other factories. 
If your supply dealer does not stock 
them, ask us for a copy of Catalog 
K-5, from which you can select the 
proper casters for your requirements. 
Your only regret will be that you 
did not equip with Bond Casters 
sooner. 


Ball Bearing Casters 


Swivel Easily Under Heaviest Loads 


CHICAGO—Reeves-Bond Sales Co., 39 S. Clinton St. 
NEW YORK—Bond Foundry & Machine Co., 173 Lafayette St. 


Bond Casters were designed to 
correct that common failing of 
ordinary truck casters — failure 
to swivel under heavy loads. A 
glance at the illustration shows 
that it is impossible for the king 
pin to carry the load or side 
thrust. The king pin is used 
only to hold the parts together, 
the entire load falling on the 
ball races. This is a patented 
Bond feature and they are the 
only casters so designed. 

Under long, hard tests of actual serv- 
ice and under the most rigid laboratory 


trials, Bond Casters have proved their 
rugged strength and smooth operation. 


The supply house that sells Bond 
Casters sells the best caster service that 
money can buy. Are YOUR custom- 
ers getting the best from you? 


BOND FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
CO., Manheim, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuppLigs. 
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NULL QUPPLIES 


Check With String to It Is Often Perplexing 


Debtor Must Make Clear What His Intentions Are When He Presents 
One Marked “In Full of All Claims” — What Creditor Should Watch 


ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


I am asked a great deal about the law which says what 
a check means when it is marked “in full of all claims.” 
Business men seem to think there is a trick in the thing 
which indeed in some cases there is, the danger being 
that we may inadvertently accept a check marked “in full 
of all claims” when it really isn’t all the debtor owes us. 

The general law on the subject can be simply and 
briefly stated. If a creditor and a debtor agree that the 
debtor owes $200, and the debtor, trying to put some- 
thing over, sends a check for $150 marked “in full of all 
claims,” the creditor can accept the check and collect the 
remaining $50 without any difficulty. 

But suppose on the other hand the debtor and the 
creditor have been arguing about what the debtor owes. 
They haven’t been able to agree. The creditor says it 
is $200, the debtor says it is $150. Finally the debtor 
sends a check for $175 and with a note saying: “The 
inclosed is sent as full payment of my account.’ The 
check is also marked “in full of all claims.” If the 
creditor accepts this he is gone as to anything more, be- 
cause the law says that the tender of such a sum in full, 
accepted by the creditor, constitutes what is called an 
“accord and satisfaction,” that is, a settlement of the 
debt. 

The law won’t allow a debtor to slip anything over on 
his creditor if it can help it, and always insists on full 
proof that the payment or settlement which the debtor is 
insisting was in full, wasn’t a trick, but a real intended 
settlement on both sides. 

A case just decided is a good illustration. In this 
case a dealer in hides sold a batch to a customer for 
about $5,500. They were delivered and the buyer paid 
$2,000 on account. Later he sent a check for $2,542.27, 
and with it a letter stating “we herewith inclose you 
statement and check for the balance due you on your 
recent shipment of calfskins.”” The statement referred 
to was a statement of account showing the quantity, 
quality and price of the hides. What happened was that 
the buyer in reselling the hides allowed his customers 
some concession—he said because of the poor quality of 
the skins—which he then deducted from his own debt to 
the original seller. This deduction amounted to very 
nearly $1,000. 

The original seller accepted the check, but when he 
demanded the balance the buyer said, “Why no; we ten- 
dered you the check for $2,542.27 in full of all claims, 
and your acceptance of that prevents you from getting 
any more.” There was considerable plausibility to this, 
for the check was certainly sent as a full and final pay- 
ment. 


The parties were unable to get together, and finally 
the seller sued for the balance. In the lower court he 
got a verdict for the entire balance, which the Appeal 
Court affirmed. The court said the following interesting 
things about the principle I am discussing here: 

“The case is distinctly limited to the inquiry whether 
the acceptance of the defendant’s check in connection 
with their letter and statement had the effect to dis- 
charge them from further liability in the transaction. 
In asserting the accord and satisfaction, the effect of 


taiagg would be to relieve them from the payment of the 


whole of the plaintiff’s demand, the burden is on the de- 
fendant to prove such a state of facts as clearly produces 
that result. It is not sufficient that a creditor receives 
less than the amount which he claims with knowledge 
that the debtor denies all further liability. Where one 
seeks to establish accord and satisfaction payment should 
be tendered in full discharge of the demand and be ac- 
companied by acts and declarations amounting to express 
notice that the payment is conditional, and if accepted 
must be received in satisfaction of the claim. Our cases 
are all to the effect that the debtor’s intention to make 
the tender final and conclusive of the creditor’s demand 
must be communicated by express notice or by the equiv- 
alent thereof, and also that the payment tendered is con- 
ditional on its acceptance according to that intention. 
There was no request that the check be returned if not 
satisfactory, or notice that the acceptance of it by the 
plaintiff would be treated as a satisfaction of any claim 
which he had growing out of the sale.” 

Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: When a debtor 
whose debt, according to the creditor, is $200, sends $150 
to settle in full, he must tender that in a way that will 
say substantially to the creditor, “I’m offering this $150 
in one way only—as a full payment of all I owe you; 
not on account. If you don’t want to accept it in that 
way, please send the check back.’”’ Unless he does some- 
thing like that, the creditor can collect the balance, even 
though he accepts the check. 

The subject isn’t free from difficulty, and there are 
so many different phases of it that the average business 
man can’t safely decide for himself whether he ought to 
accept a check with a string to it. My advice always is, 
when a check comes in that way, better get your attor- 
ney’s advice right away, before accepting it. If you 
don’t want to do that, send it back, if you aren’t sure, 
provided the maker is financially responsible. If the 
maker isn’t financially responsible, and you are afraid to 
send the check back, you will have to trust to luck. 


NEW MILL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Peterson-Starr Company Now Open for Business in Jacksonville 
and Will Deal in Specialties 


The Peterson-Starr Company, one of the latest en- 
trants into the mill supply jobbing field, opened for busi- 
ness on January 1 at 134 East Bay street, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and will specialize in mechanical rubber goods, 
leather belt and power house equipment. The company 
has secured the agencies of the Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. 
Co. and the Detroit Oak Belting Co., and will also carry 
in stock products of many other manufacturers. 

At the present time the business is being conducted as 
a co-partnership by Thomas J. Peterson and W. W. Starr, 
Jr. The former was for many years connected with the 
Georgia Supply Co. as second vice-president and manager 
of the Jacksonville branch, while the latter was for sev- 
eral years Southern sales manager of the Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Peterson, commenting on the plans of the com- 
pany, stated: “We expect to incorporate during the 
early part of this year with $50,000 capital stock. Our 
initial investment will not be more than $25,000.” 
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» SUPIPILDES 


HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


For 43 years—since 1880—we have been build- 
ing pumps, and pumps only. Over a thousand 
hand and power pumps have been developed. 


Whatever the need you can look to Deming for 
a pump built to specifically fit the individual con- 
dition, absolutely dependable in performance 


and sold at a price made possible only by large 
standardized production. 


Complete 
Deming Pump Book 


The Deming Co. Es. 1880 Salem, Ohio free on request 


“Hand and Power Pumps for All Uses’’ 


UMPS 


The Famous ATLAS Car-Mover 


HE. 


Does the Work of a Switch Engine or a Crew of Men 


A practical tool of greatest value to all industrials having a 
side track, at a cost so small that none can afford to be with- 
out it. Designed and built on a scientifically correct mechan- 
ical principle properly applied, developing maximum power 


with a minimum of effort. | ee 
9 
The ATLAS is the only car-mover made with a com- yD 


pound action. “It will move a car farther in a given 
number of strokes than any other mover, and with less 
effort.” 


NOTE THE 
DOUBLE LINK 
SHOWING HOW 


For sale by First Class LEVER- 
Jobbers all over the World AGE IS OB- 


TAINED. 


Manufactured only by 


APPLETON CAR-MOVER COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuppLigs. 
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Favor Coordinating Our Transportation System 


National Conference Adopts Declarations Urging Fair Trial for 


The new national transportation policy, as expressed 
in the Transportation Act of 1920, is constructive and 
sound, and the remarkable results achieved during the 
year 1923 in the improvement of railway service are a 
practical demonstration of this soundness. That is the 
sense of the declaration of the National Transportation 
Conference which concluded its sessions in Washington 
on January 10. Before adjournment, the conference 
adopted six declarations on its conclusions regarding the 
development of an adequate and rationally co-ordinated 
national transportation system. 

The first declaration dealt with the matter of govern- 
mental relations to railroad transportation. The confer- 
ence held that “the public interest requires that Ameri- 
can railroads be privately owned and operated under a 
comprehensive system of government regulation.’”’ Such 
regulation should be accomplished through properly con- 
stituted administrative agencies, both state and federal, 
rather than through inelastic legislation dealing with 
rates or other specific problems of railroad operation and 
management. To provide for the necessary improvement 
and expansion of the railroad system of the United States 
constitutes the chief problem to be solved. 

The conference expressed the belief that to further the 
establishment of the basis of credit essential to railway 
development, the rule of rate making in section 15a of 
the Transportation Act is sound in principle and formu- 
lated along practical lines, and that the recapture pro- 
vision, sustained and approved by the Supreme Court 
recently, is an essential part of a constructive policy in 
the public interest. The valuation of railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be speedily 
completed. It is fundamental in the interest of economy 
of operation that the principles of co-ordinated and con- 
nected terminals, especially in congested centers, and 
their joint use by carriers on terms prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, making all routes 
available to shippers on equal terms, should be applied as 
rapidly as possible. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, the conference 
recommends, should retain its control over railroad rates, 
and the administrative duties now assigned to it should 
not at present be transferred to any other department 
or bureau. 

On the subject of labor relations, the hope was ex- 
pressed that conferences may be arranged between the 
carriers and their employes and the public, with a view to 
developing a constructive plan for perfecting the existing 
machinery for dealing with these problems. 

The final clause of the first declaration held that “no 
change should be made in any important provision of the 
Transportation Act until it has had a fair trial, which as 
yet it has not had.” 

In the second declaration, the conference held that 
every facility should be afforded the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to report its complete plan of con- 
solidation, and that a systematic grouping of the rail- 
roads will develop more uniformly strong and stable 
systems. It is felt that consolidation can take place with- 
out injustice to either strong or weak roads, and that 
such consolidations should be in harmony with the nat- 
ural evolution in the grouping of the railroads. Further- 
more, full opportunity should be given the carriers to 


Existing Legislation Affecting the Railroads of This Country 


consolidate by voluntary action, before measures for 
compulsory consolidation are considered. 

Readjustment of relative freight rate schedules fur- 
nished the basis of the third declaration. It was held 
that railroad rates in the United States are not, as a 
whole, unreasonably high, either as compared with pre- 
war rates in relation to general price levels, or as com- 
pared with foreign rates, and yield a return considerably 
below that which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has determined as fair. The present problem, therefore, 
is one of better adjustment of relative rates. Some un- 
reasonable disparities exist. 

The recent rapid growth of inter-coastal traffic through 
the Panama Canal, resulting from the low ocean tonnage 
rates, has made the transcontinental railroads seriously 
feel the canal competition. The conference declared that 
“these railroads should be allowed to readjust their rates 
to meet that competition, but without unjust discrimi- 
nation against the intermediate sections of the country. 
Furthermore, the railway carriers are entitled to know 
what competition they have to meet in this coastwise 
trade, which is restricted to American bottoms, and the 
vessel lines concerned should be required to file their 
specific rates with the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

In the fourth declaration, the conference pointed to 
the value of the motor vehicle in our economic system, 
and expressed the belief that the best interests of the 
public and of all transportation agencies lie in co-oper- 
ation between railroads and motor’ transportation 
agencies, especially in the terminal areas. ‘“Store-door 
delivery by motor truck is the greatest contribution 
which can be made to the solution of the terminal prob- 
lem.” It seems best to permit railroads to discontinue 
unprofitable service to which the motor is better suited, 
and to have the motor abandon efforts to handle general 
traffic over uneconomic distances. It is suggested that 
“unprofitable steam railroad service can in some cases 
be successfully replaced by the use of self-propelled 
railroad motor cars. Here are some very pertinent para- 
graphs in this declaration: 

“The proper regulation of common carrier operations 
of motor vehicles, including the rates, should be handled 
by the existing authorities which now control the oper- 
ations of other public carriers. It is believed to be to 
the best interests of all concerned that proper regulations 
of traffic and of size, weight and speed of motor vehicles 
by states and municipalities should be made uniform. 

“Trunk highways should be capable of carrying any 
vehicular .traffic that is economically justified and should 
be constructed with particular attention to the proper 
design of well co-ordinated highway systems. 

“Investigations now under way by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, state highway departments and 
other agencies to determine more fully the economic role 
of the motor vehicle should be vigorously prosecuted.” 

A sound national program of waterway development 
was advocated in the fifth declaration, which further 
urged a national survey as to the engineering, com- 
mercial and economic phases of such a development. 

Taxation of transportation agencies was the subject 
of the sixth declaration. It was held that each form 
of transportation should bear its fair share of the burden 
of public expenditure, that taxation of common carrier 
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NULL QUPPLIES 


Tried and Proven 


Over thirty years of service have 
established the reputation of the 
Cyclone Lubricator in all parts of 
the world. 


The Cyclone is made in various 
models to suit every requirement 
and is carried in stock by all the 
leading jobbers. 


Write for Cyclone Circular 


Michigan Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


You Want Them NAMCO You “ti Them 


Cap Screws, Milled and 
Upset, U.S.S. & S.A.E. 


Plain S.A.E. Nuts 
Castellated S.A.E. Nuts 
Milled Studs 


—from stock 


Set Screws Milled and 
Upset, U.S.S. & S.A.E. 


It's Accurate Fit and Fine Finish that makes hundreds of 
concerns specify NAMCO on their Screw and Nut orders. 
Your customers would appreciate these qualities that 
mean so much yet cost no more. 

Specify NAMCO on your next order. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Buffalo 


V. A. Moore & Co., Atlanta, Ga. Hughson & Merton, Inc., San Francisco 
Warehouses at New York and Chicago 


When writing to Advertisers please mention SuppLigs. 
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QUPPLUES 


agencies should be simplified as far as possible, that 
taxes on regulated common carriers should bear a definite 
relation to gross and net earnings rather than to invested 
capital, that a tax on gross earnings and a graduated 
tax on net earnings should supplant the present system 


December business indicators, based on the 1913 
average as 100, show the following changes from the 
previous month and from December, 1922. Consump- 
tion of cotton at 99 from 114 in November and 114 a year 
ago, copper production to 126 from 125 and 103, respec- 
tively; anthracite-coal production to 105 from 102 and 
111; bituminous output to 101 from 108 and 117; whole- 
sale prices to 151 from 152 and 156. On 1919 as 100, 
new building contracts awarded in floor space changed 
from 111 in November to 102 in December as against 
83 a year ago. 

Consumption of cotton by textile mills totaled 461,560 
bales in December as against 531,631 in November and 
529,342 a year ago. In terms of percentage to capacity, 
cotton-spindle activity in December stood at 86.8 as 
against 96.6 in November and 101.2 a year ago. Total 
stocks of cotton held by mills and warehouses at the 
end of 1923 aggregated 5,149,000 bales as against 
5,986,000 at the end of 1922. New orders received by 
cotton finishers totaled 81,041,000 yards as against 
91,829,000 yards in November and 96,558,000 a year ago. 
Stocks of finished goods in the hands of finishers totaled 
49,506,000 yards on December 31 as against 45,846,000 
at the end of 1922. In terms of per cent to capacity, the 
operating activity of cotton finishers for December stood 
at 63 as against 66 in November and 74 a year ago. 

Copper production by domestic mines totaled 128,- 
193,000 pounds as against 127,963,000 in November and 
104,675,000 pounds a year ago. Bituminous-coal produc- 
tion amounted to 40,165,000 tons in December as against 
42,946,000 in November and 46,450,000 a year ago. 
Anthracite-coal production amounted to 7,974,000 tons as 
compared with 7,746,000 in November and 8,430,000 in 
December, 1922. Production of newsprint paper totaled 
117,790 tons in December as against 119,720 in the pre- 
vious month and 119,404 a year ago. 

Contracts awarded in December for new construction 
in 27 states represent an expenditure of $267,916,000 as 
against $215,213,000 a year ago. Production of oak 
flooring totaled 26,032,000 board feet in December as 
against 23,473,000 a year ago. New orders for flooring 
totaled 37,851,000 feet in December as against 30,158,000 
in the previous month and 23,948,000 a year ago. New 
orders for Southern pine totaled 485,566,000 board feet 
in December as against 432,512,000 in November and 
461,411,000 a year ago. Production of face brick by 32 
identical plants totaled 20,939,000 as compared with 
21,575,000 in November and 23,309,000 in December a 
year ago. Unfilled orders for face brick totaled 36,672,- 
000 at the end of the year as against 29,002,000 on 
November 30 and 26,388,000 at the end of 1922. 

A total of 90,776 fine ounces of gold was received at 
the mint in December as against 108,432 in November 
and 82,901 in December, 1922, silver production totaled 
4,748,000 fine ounces as against 4,894,000 in November 
and 5,052,000 a year ago. Agricultural loans made by 
land banks totaled $23,121,000 in December as against 
$19,894,000 in November and $40,486,000 in December 


of taxation, that the entire cost of maintaining the im- 
proved highway of the country should be borne from 
special taxes levied against the road user, and that co- 
ordination of highway construction and maintenance 
should be under centralized administrative agencies. 


Current Business Survey 


Showed Slight Drop in Wholesale Price Index in December 


a year ago. New business of life insurance by 40 lead- 
ing companies totaled $914,873,000 in December as 
against $710,873,000 a year ago. Of this total $196,- 
777,000 represents new group insurance written as 
against $65,730,000 in December, 1922. 

Production of beehive coke totaled 1,063,000 tons as 
against 1,103,000 in November and 1,233,000 tons a year 
ago. Orders for 10,600 freight cars were placed in 
December as against 5,050 in November and 23,225 in 
December, 1922. A total of 34,984 carloads of automo- 
biles was shipped in December as compared with 38,133 
in the previous month and 27,244 in December a year 
ago. New bookings of steel castings totaled 41,098 tons 
in December as against 39,660 in November. 

The output of cement totaled 9,997,000 barrels in 
December as against 12,603,000 in November and 
8,671,000 a year ago. Cement shipments aggregated 
6,408,000 barrels as compared with 10,251,000 in the 
previous month and 4,858,000 in December, 1922. Stocks 
of cement at the end of 1923 totaled 10,581,000 barrels 
as against 9,108,000 on December 31, 1922. New con- 
tracts awarded for concrete paving totaled 4,713,000 
square yards as against 3,744,000 in December a year 
ago. The cut of California redwood lumber totaled 
39,785,000 board feet as against 69,238,000 in November 
and 31,527,000 a year ago. New orders. received for 
redwood lumber aggregated 29,192,000 board feet as 
against 41,744,000 in November and 51,497,000 a year 
ago. An average of 826,848 cars was loaded weekly in 
December as against 976,615 cars in November and 
838,948 cars in December, 1922. 

Bills discounted by Federal Reserve Banks totaled 
$857,000,000 at the end of 1923 as against $794,000,000 
at the end of November and $630,000,000 at the end of 
1922. The Federal Reserve ratio at the end of December 
stood at 73.3 per cent as against 76.4 on November 30 
and 72.1 on December 31, 1922. The per capita distri- 
bution of money held outside the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System totaled $44.22 on December 31 as 
against $44.01 at the end of the previous month and 
$42.81 at the end of 1922. The retail-food-price index 
for December 15 on a 1913 base stood at 150 as com- 
pared with 151 for the previous month and 147 for a 
year ago. 
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Buys Hohmann-Nelson Company 


The American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation has 
acquired the assets, including patents, trade marks, trade 
names and good will of the Hohmann-Nelson Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis., manufacturer of thermometers and 
temperature controllers. All tangible assets have been 
transferred to the Brooklyn plant of the new owner. 
The personnel of the Hohmann-Nelson organization, in- 
cluding President A. J. Nelson, and all department heads, 
has been retained by the Schaeffer & Budenberg cor- 
poration, according to latest announcement. 


SUPPLIES 


Pressed Steel Ladles 
and Kettles 


Unsurpassed in strength, dura- 
bility,and quality ofworkmanship. 


Write for Bulletin No. 21 


Showing our complete line with prices. Large 
siock of all styles and sizes enables us to 
meet your requirements without any delay. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


Successors to W. J. Clark Co. 
102 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 
Fig. 838 


GILBERT WOOD PULLEYS 


Design 


Material 

Sell Workmanship 
Themselves Finish 
Reputation 


Service 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Supp.ies. 
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PLL QUPPLIES 


Prize Winners Announced 


Woman Leads the List in American Leather Tanners’ Essay Contest 


The American Sole & Belting Leather Tanners, Inc., 
New York, has announced the list of prize winners in 
the recent prize essay contest. The first prize, $2000, 
was awarded to a woman, Mrs. O. H. Dennis, 422 West 
7th street, Erie, Pa. Second prize, $500, was won by 
Lawrence Lusni Lewis, Fresno, Cal. Third prize, $200, 
went to Edward Miles, Miles Farm, Concord, N. H. 
Each of the following was awarded $100 prizes: P. C. 
Sumner, Roanoke, Va.; Philip Ketterer, Trenton, N. J.; 
Charles T. Watkins, Hollywood, Cal.; Chester A. Griffin, 
Franklin, N. H., and Louella A. Warren, New Bedford, 
Mass. Prizes of $50 were awarded to each of the fol- 
lowing: Dr. A. J. Kampmeier, Menasha, Wis.; Miss 
Clementina Coy, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Cora Lee Wood, 
Owensboro, Ky.; E. Paul Du Pont, Montchanin, Del.; 
Madelyn Earle Jones, Salley, S. C.; Herbert C. Gierlich, 
Minot, N. D.; Florence Baldwin, Flint, Mich.; Thomas 
A. Campbell, Belknap Coal Co., Newcastle, Texas; George 
S. Fayen, New York City; and L. A. Reed, Dayton, Ohio. 

The $25 prize winners were: George S. Raymond, 
Kapan, Hawaii; Estelle Armour, Texarkana, Ark.; 
Lawrence J. Gross, Dorchester, Mass.; S. A. Grumpler, 
Warnock Hardware & Furniture Co., Magnolia, Ark.; 
Fred A. Barrow, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. Hattie Getman, 
Fort Plain, N. Y.; H. W. Bryant, Los Angeles; Gustave 
C. Crepin, San Francisco; Mrs. Walter T. Ray, Brewster, 
N. Y.; Robert R. Lamb, Richwood, W. Va.; H. C. Rogers, 
Savannah, Ga.; Charles E. Burt, Manhattan, Kan.; 
Donald S. Costello, Northfield, Minn.; Sylvester A. 
Noble, Columbus, Ohio; Algernon Morgan, Augusta, Ga.; 
J. M. Valentine, Denver, Colo.; Arthur Camp, Norwood, 
N. Y.; W. F. McDougal, McAlester, Okla.; J. Preston 
Minor, Jeffersonville, Ind.; and Arthur Jackson, East 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Included in the list of $10 prize winners is George 
B. Christian, Marion, Ohio, mentioned as_ possible 
successor to Victor Murdock on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The other winners in this class were: Louis 
P. Keefe, Albany, N. Y.; Arpha Putnam, Dundee, N. Y.; 
W. A. Wilkins, Schenectady, N. Y.; G. H. Ryerson, 
Brantford, Ont.; W. L. Hollinger, Oakland, Cal.; H. Page, 
Malden, Mass.; J. S. Kimbrough, Grenada, Miss.; M. H. 
McFada, Bridgewater, Mass.; Henry G. Gilbert, Laconia, 
N. H.; Edwin Hill, Olney, Texas; A. Yoder, Burlington, 
Iowa; N. J. Baleom, Chahalis, Wash.; F. N. Morin, 
McKenney, Va.; Lloyd Miller, Allentown, Pa.; Clarence 
S. Garrison, Teaneck, N. Y.; W. F. Thokey, Union City, 
Ind.; S. B. Miller, Spokane, Wash.; Mrs. Alice Casteel, 
Red Top, Mo.; Floyd H. Eldredge, Hastings, Neb.; 
Albert V. Draper, Baltimore, Md.; Emilie R. Case, Mil- 
ford, Pa.; John D. Atkinson, Rodeo, N. M.; Arthur C. 
Peterkin, Santo Domingo, W. I.; George W. Long, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; F. T. Villard, Massillon, Ohio; Harold Dean, 
Delmar, N. Y.; Wayne M. Guyther, Almerante, Panama; 
Thomas P. Miller, Appleton, Wis.; J. G. Hutchings, Cal- 
gary, Canada; May Flint, Mt. Airy, Ga.; Marvin B. 
Davis, Rochester, N. Y.; C. M. Nussbaum, Lehighton, 
Pa.; Mrs. Vera A. Bell, Williston, S. C.; Howard L. 
Fischer, St. Paul, Minn.; Vance Hunter, Colfax, W. Va.; 
Anton Gliedman, Marietta, Ga.; Menzo Manly, Addison, 
N. Y.; Jessie McGregor, Portland, Ore.; Vera Clinken- 
beard, Kansas City, Mo.; Owen C. Groves, Kenova, Ont. ; 
Alfred B. Pote, Birmingham, Mich.; Donovan Payne, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Florence Verall, Britt, Iowa; R. G. 


Scott, Linn Creek, Mo.; Ethel McCullough, Cincinnati; 
E. C. Wieting, Seattle, Wash.; C. C. Conger, Jr., Penn 
Laird, Va.; W. V. Young, Baiting Hollow, N. Y.; Jack 
Engstrom, Corning, Iowa; Victor Van der Linde, New 
York; Fred A. Barrow, Bridgeport, Conn.; Francis K. 
Kyle, Troy, N. Y.; Nicholas Richardson, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Philip J. Reidy, Chicago; F. L. Purinton, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Mrs. W. E. Marshall, Canton, Ohio; 
Charles Novacek, Lincoln, Neb.; Anna Mozquida, San 
Francisco; Mrs. C. W. Tazewell, Norfolk, Va.; R. A. 
Moore, Huntsville, Ala.; E. L. Simpson, Connellsville, 
Pa.; William Hassmer, Lakewood, Ohio; Edmund Leamy, 
New York; J. Irving Gleason, Wilmington, Vt.; George 
John Hinton, Mt. Dennis, Ont.; Spencer Williams, Marys- 
ville, Cal.; A. Skeppar, Everett, Wash.; James C. Fling, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Adolph Unger, Mayor, Tiffin, Ohio; 
Dwight P. Morse, Jennings, La.; Frederick Read, Jr., 
Port Washington, N. Y.; W. D. Crawford, Baltimore, 
Md.; Will T. Wray, Memphis, Tenn.; Richard Brady, 
Ludlow, Mass.; Maxfred H. Powell, Chicago; Andrew F. 
Palmer, Tyrone, Pa.; Bruce Giannini, San Francisco; 
and E. A. Whitney, Lewiston, Me. 


NEW PRODUCTS OF INTEREST 


Clark Tructractor Co. Has Placed on the Market a New Combi- 
nation Truck, Tractor and Crane 

The Clark Tructractor Company, Buchanan, Mich., 

manufacturer of gasoline industrial trucks and tractors, 

has perfected what is claimed to be the smallest indus- 

trial truck and tractor ever built. It is a compact, three- 

wheeled gasoline powered mobile truck, tractor and crane. 


It pivots on one wheel and has a turning radius of 52 
inches, making it possible to turn it around in a box ear. 
It is claimed to be able to tow from seven to ten tons, 
or from one to twenty trailers, depending on the condi- 
dition of the factory floor or yard. Through an ingeni- 
ous device, a one-ton crane may be attached to the 
machine without the use of tools, and in less than five 
minutes, converting the truck into a mobile crane. The 
crane attached is designed to lift and carry loads up to 
2000 pounds. A brake device permits the load to be 
carried at any height up to 56 inches. The machine has 
been designed particularly for loading and unloading box 
cars, and for interplant haulage. As a special safety 
factor there is a brake beneath the driver’s seat which 
stops the machine when the driver dismounts. 

The Flexible Steel Lacing Company, Chicago, has just 
announced a new guard for mill type lamps. This guard 
has been specially designed for use with new 25 and 50 
watt type lamps. It is made of expanded steel, rein- 
forced and tinned. 
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Belt Dressing 


restores vitality to 
the belt by proper 
internal _—_lubrica- 
tion. 


HAN-DEE 
Advantages 


Total elimination of 
waste—No time lost 
in preparation or ap- 
plication—No swab 
or brush required— 
just compress the 
tube—Small units of 
one pound enable 
each department to 
have tube handy for 
instant use—No ex- 
cuse for applying too 
much dressing. 


DEALERS 


to try 


for 
and 


more. 
circulars 


if you want a belt 
dressing that moves 
itself, get your trade 

AN-DEE. 


They will come back 
Samples 
are 
yours for the asking. 


T must be admitted it is not good 
for any belt to give it a hard coat- 
ing of wax to fill up the cracks, and 
rosin to make it stick to the pulley. 
The dressing should penetrate the 
belt and restore its natural friction 


surface and flexibility. 


That is what HAN-DEE Belt Dressing 
does, and in such a way that it saves time 
and the annoyance of applying belt dress- 
Just squeeze the soft 
metallic tube and use only as much as is 
There’s no waste. 


ing with a dauber. 
necessary. 


The tubes hold a pound of rich, life-re- 
storing dressing, without a trace of acid, 
alkali or rosin. Every workman with one 
or more belts to look after can have his 
ith HAN-DEE dressing 
belts becomes a matter of pride instead 
of a distasteful duty. 


own 


DURYEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Manufacturers of “WOOSTER” Belting, a solid-Woven 


fabric, impregnated 


stitches or cemented parts. 


tube. 
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with asphaltum. 


Gravity ‘‘Sherwood’ 
Oil Cup Grease Cup 
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flow back 
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Hand Oil Pump 
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Glass Body 
Cylinder 
Oil Pump 


“Sherwood” Screw 
Feed Grease Cup 


“ Buffalo Automatic” 
Injector 


Our patent check 
valves keep it per- 


so no steam can 


glass cylinder. 


Each pump is 
made of materials 
that last and 
carefully tested. 


Get our catalog No, 18-5 
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ENGINEERING-SPECIALTIES 


**Engineers’ Favorite’’ 
ue Cleaner 


Sherwood Manufacturing Company. 
1713 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Brass Founders and Finishers 
Sole Manufacturers of Sherwood Engineering Specialties 


in design 


and finish— 
a truly superior 


article 
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PULL QUPPLIUES 


Leather Is Stupendous Factor in Modern Life 


Story of Interviews With Many Persons in Different Occupations 


That “Nothing Takes the Place of Leather” should 
be an accepted fact. But not until I interviewed many 
people in different occupations did I realize how 
stupendous a factor leather is to our present mode of 
living. In fact, it is indispensable and no substitute 
can ever take its place. 

Why? 

Because nature has grown in the hide of the living 
animal millions of fibres and pores which can never be 
* duplicated by manufacturing methods. The tanning 
process gives the skins greatly increased strength, tough- 
ness and pliancy with insolubility in water. 

My first interview was at “Erie City Iron Works,” 
founded in 1840. 

My visit here was well timed, for they had recently 
installed in the power plant a large, new leather belt, 
to replace a composition belt which went to pieces in 
six months time because “it could not stand the severe 
load.” 

The new leather belt is 36 inches wide, transmitting 
a load of 400 h. p. from the steam engine to the electric 
generator, and is traveling at the tremendous speed of a 
mile a minute. 

The works engineer stated that this was only one 
example out of many in his long experience where leather 
had shown its superiority over substitutes, another one 
being, that he had used 5 miles of composition belting 
on conveyor work and found it “went to pieces because 
it couldn’t stand the load” and had to be replaced by 
leather. 

I asked, ““Why do you try a substitute, since you know 
and admit that nothing takes the place of leather?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and replied, “The bait of 
lower price sometimes weakens my better judgment— 
but never again. For I find in the long run that leather 
is the cheapest as well as the best.” 

I stopped to talk with a millwright who had been at 
the Iron Works for 35 years and he said, “Every time 
we try a substitute belt it is a loss of time, and time 
means money. But that last 36 inch belt settled us as 
far as substitutes are concerned, for nothing has ever 
been manufactured to take the place of leather for belts.” 

He took me to the balcony of machine shop A, and 
showed me a leather belt, driving a load of 50 h. p. 
from an electric motor to a line shaft, which in turn 
was driving a battery of machines. This belt was 
traveling 2480 feet per minute, and had run for 11 
years without a penny of expense, except for relacing, 
and continues to give excellent service. He said, “Such 
records are not at all uncommon for long life of leather.” 

I walked through the shops listening to the hum and 
busy whirr of several hundred leather belts, some re- 
volving so rapidly that only a blurr was visible, and I 
realized the importance of the transmission of power 
by leather belting in our modern shops, and why leather 
is an absolute necessity. 

Why? 

Because leather is the only material that can stand 
the speed and terrific strain. For the hides of animals 


*Winner of first prize, essay contest, American Sole & Belting Leather 
Inc. 


Tanners, 


That Won First Prise of Two Thousand Dollars in Recent Contest 


MRS. O. H. DENNIS* 


are grown by a slow, living process—which man cannot 
duplicate. Then after the magic art of the tanner has 
been applied, these belts are built up, layer upon layer 
of the best parts of the hides and are unequaled for 
strength. 

SECOND INTERVIEW—MAILMAN—AND POLICEMAN 

I asked our mailman, “How far do you walk each day ?” 

He replied, “I average 15 miles a day, through rain, 
snow, sleet—” 

I implored him to stop and said, “That is almost 
equivalent to walking from Erie to Cleveland once a 
week.” 

“Yes, then walking back again the next, and keeping 
it up year after year regardless of walks and weather.” 

“What do you consider the most important part of 
your outfit?” 

Now get this point, he did not know that I wanted 
an interview about leather, and promptly replied, ‘““My 
leather shoes and bag.” 

“Why leather shoes,” I queried. 

“Well, unless my feet are dry and comfortable I 
couldn’t hold my job, so I naturally buy leather shoes 
because they allow my feet to breathe, give me a firm 
grip, are slip-proof, keep their shape and style until I 
discard them. I use about two pairs a year, which I 
call economical, for counting the entire year I walk 
approximately 5000 miles. And as for the leather bag, 
that’s from Uncle Sam, and he always chooses the best. 
If it were possible to get a substitute for leather we 
would have had it long ago.” 

Just then Friend Policeman came by and I stopped him 
asking, “What is the most important part of your 
outfit?” 

He replied, “If you mean comfort and service, it’s my 
leather shoes.” 

“Have you ever tried a substitute for leather?” 

“Once, and only once. And it fairly ‘took me off 
my feet’ for several weeks, for those substitute soles 
nearly crippled me. But I’ve learned my lessons, for 
leather is absolutely the only thing for shoes to keep the 
feet dry and comfortable and at the same time be 
economical. Why I have my shoes half-soled two or 
three times, something you cannot do to substitutes. 

THIRD INTERVIEW—MOTHER OF NINE CHILDREN SPEAKS 

“Yes, I could tell you more about shoes than you have 
time to write about. Put yourself in my place and out 
of a moderate income buy shoes for nine children, not 
forgetting that mother and father also wear shoes. In 
my time I’ve tried many substitutes that looked good, 
in order to cut the shoe bill. But each time found results 
disastrous and absolutely no economy, not forgetting to 
add the discomfort and shabby looks of the children’s 
feet. But in time I did learn that “Nothing takes the 
place of leather.” 

“A friend of mine with six children was always com- 
plaining about money she spent on shoes, which lasted 
no time at all. So one day I said, ‘Caroline, you buy 
shoes like you do patent medicine, because you like the 
picture on the bottle. Now we will figure this out in 
dollars and cents and see who spends the most. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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WATSON-STILLMAN 
HYDRAULIC FITTINGS 


MADE FROM SOLID FORGED STEEL 
FOR HIGH PRESSURES 


Too much care cannot be taken in the selection of 
hydraulic fittings. You do not want to take down a line 
of piping to replace defective fittings when this necessi- 
tates a full or partial shutdown of your plant. Watson- 
Stillman fittings are tested far beyond their rated strength 
and insure you against this loss and annoyance. We 
build everything necessary to the installation of hydraulic 
systems from pipe to press. Our experience of nearly 
70 years is at your disposal. 


Write for catalogs. 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 


198 Fulton St., New York 
Philadelphia: Widener Bldg. CHICAGO, McCormick Bldg. 
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Wickwire Gray Strand Wire Rope 


As a dealer, you can well point with pride to the Gray 


Strand which identifies the top quality of Wickwire 
Ropes. 


You, Mr. Dealer, can establish a profitable business 
in Wickwire Ropes, a business that will prove a good 
will builder for you. 


We are prepared to give you organized sales co-oper- 
ation, service and quality in every reel. 


All Wickwire ropes are made within our organiza- 
tion, all the way from the mines to the finished product. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Worcester Buffalo Philadelphia Detro it Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SupPLigs. 
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QuPPLIES 


(Continued from page 73) 
Shoes for Caroline’s 6 children—substitute material— 
March 3, 6 pairs at $1.50 each... .....026.000 $9.00 
(Shoes could not be half soled.) 
April 6th, 4 pairs at $2.00 each............... 8.00 
May 16th, 6 pairs at $2.00 each............... 12.00 
Leather shoes for my children (6 who were going 
to school) — 
March Ist, 6 pairs at $3.00 each.............. $18.00 
May Ist, 4 pairs half-soled at 70c a pair...... 2.80 


So I had actually spent $8.20 less. And the differ- 
ence being not only in money, but the fact that Caroline’s 
children had damp, shabby looking shoes half of the time, 
and mine had dry, comfortable and neat shoes until they 
wore out. All of the children wore these shoes until 
school was dismissed in June.” 

FOURTH INTERVIEW—BUSINESS MAN SPEAKS— 
ALSO SALESLADY 

“In May, 1918, I purchased a pair of cordovan leather 
oxfords with soles and heels for $12.00: In September, 
1918, a pair of high shoes exactly the same for $17.00. 
This was five years ago and at that time the prices 
seemed high, but being war times we didn’t argue. 

Have I had my money’s worth out of this investment? 

I’ll say so, for I am still wearing them. Good looks, 
dry feet, comfort, economy, long wear and more service 
to both. Both pairs have been half-soled, after which 
they were good as new. I walk several miles a day in 
my work and go from a factory to the bank president’s 
office, so comfortable, damp-proof and slip-proof leather 
shoes plus style are an absolute necessity. 

Last summer I wore a snappy looking sport shoe, with 
sole and heel of composition material. Several weeks 
later my feet blistered badly and I tired very easily. 
This feeling I attributed to the hot weather, until I 
happened to mention it to a saleslady who is on her feet 
practically all day, and she said, ‘No wondér you tire 
easily, look at the shoes you wear. You have encased 
your feet in a hot airless, nonflexible cell; I can’t afford 
to wear anything except leather shoes which support my 
feet firmly, keep them cool and dry, and give me long 
wear as well as keep their shape and style.’ 

This was the lesson I needed, and I went back to my 
leather shoes. 

Just a word about my “Pal,” my leather portfolio, ten 
years old today. This bag is with me every working day 
in the year. Last month it was accidentally left on the 
running board of my car which stood out all night during 
a driving rain storm. The next morning I saw my bag 
lying in a pool of water. 

Imagine my surprise when I opened the flap and found 
everything bone dry. Would this have been the case if 
the bag had been made of substitute material?  T’ll 
say not! 

Not only did I save valuable papers through which I 
made a record sale that day, but I saved my reputation 
of being a good salesman. 

Another thing, my mother used her old sewing machine 
for thirty-five years the original leather belt being in 
use all the time.” 

A chiropodist told me, “If people wore the right 
size leather shoes exclusively, about 50 per cent of foot 
trouble as well as other ailments would be eliminated.” 

“But in that case you would lose your job, wouldn’t 
you?” 

He replied: “Oh, then I could work on my farm, which 


I would prefer. For I’d rather watch onions grow in- 
stead of bunions.” 


OUR SOLDIERS 


I wrote to the War Department at Washington and 
inquired how many shoes our army used during the 
World War. The reply states that “26,423,000 pairs of 
shoes were produced in the period from April, 1917, to 
November, 1918.” 

“Why leather shoes instead of a cheaper substitute?” 

Because from a health standpoint plus the wear and 
tear of soldiers’ shoes, and the absolute necessity for 
comfort “nothing takes the place of leather.” 

MY MOUNTAIN CLIMB 

The trail up Mt. Wilson, California, is nine miles long, 
and by no means an easy climb. There were six in our 
party, two of whom could scarcely finish the climb, be- 
cause their feet hurt so badly. 

After a night’s rest we started down, and the same 
two people began to complain of their feet. In fact, it 
became a painful process for them. Finally we all sat 
down on a large flat rock and examined our shoes. These 
two people did not wear leather shoes; their feet were 
so blistered, burned and bruised that they could scarcely 
continue the trip necessary to reach the train for home. 

As a result the girl spent two weeks in bed with ban- 
daged feet and the young man had to give up his foot- 
ball practice for several weeks. 

So for sport wear, as well as business, “Nothing takes 
the place of leather.” 

IN EUROPE 

The following clipping from Frie Times, October 4, 
1923, shows that Europe also has learned ‘Nothing takes 
the place of leather”: 

London Physicians Call Bad 
Shoes Health Peril 


London, Oct. 4.—Bad footwear is declared by 
some prominent English authorities to consti- 
tute a grave menace to the heaith of the na- 
tion. The secretary of the Boot Trades Asso- 
ciation, representing 10,000 dealers, recently 
sent a questionnaire to medical and school at- 
tendance authorities asking how much sickness 
was caused by shoddy footwear. One health of- 
ficer reported 30 per cent of the illness among 
children and 20 per cent among adults can be 
traced to this cause. A Plymouth authority es- 
timated that 50 per cent of the general illness 
is due to faulty boots and shoes. 

Recently cheap paper shoes have been coming 
into England from Germany. But there is also 
much criticism for those manufactured at home 
because of their unscientific design and ques- 
tionable material. 


Show Landis Award Progress 


Some idea of the increasing strides being made in 
Chicago by Landis Award principles and the Citizens’ 
Committee to Enforce the Landis Award may be had 
from a statement recently issued by the committee rela- 
tive to the building situation in the Chicago district. 
More than 63 per cent, figuring by valuation, of building 
under construction in Chicago, is being operated either 
totally or in part under the terms of the Landis Award, 
according to Fred W. Armstrong, general manager of 
the committee. The total value of these Landis jobs 
runs to the amazing figure of $107,315,988. More than 
44 per cent of all construction jobs are operating com- 
pletely under the terms of the Landis Award. 


HULL QUPPLUES 


VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass. 


and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our 
factory. 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 
weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 


bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 
removed in an instant. 


The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 


proof water closet made. The price is right. 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The words FORD TRIBLOC 


have real merchandising 


TRIBICC value for YOU 


For consistent Ford advertising is mak- 
CH AIN-HOISTS ing new friendships among your pres- 
ent and prospective customers. Thou- 
sands of Ford Triblocs in daily use are 


This cut illustrates the ef- cementing old friendships, too. 
) fective way in which Ford 
advertising is constantly 


working for you—carrying Ford Triblocs are easily identified—dis- 
the message of the Ford . : oe 
tinguished by the GREEN Loop Guide; 


and business publication 
advertisements, and popu- 
larizing the GREEN Loop 
Guide safety and protec- 
tive feature. 


the mark of a well-built and highly effi- 
cient chain hoist. 


Made in capacities from '% to 20 tons. 
Write for Catalog 6B and Discounts. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK CO. 
2no & DIAMOND STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OVER SEAS REPRESENTATIVE 


AL leo MA HINERY COMPANY OF AM RICA 
RS ST NEW YORK US 


PARIS BRUSSELS TURIN BARCELONA RIO de JANEIRO 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1Lt SupPLigs. 
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KILL QUPPLIES 


Suggests Central Bureaus 


The establishment within each trade of central 
bureaus, composed of manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, to improve their mutual relations and under- 
take the correction of unfair business practices, is 
recommended in a pamphlet on “Trade Relations” just 
issued by the domestic distribution department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

An investigation recently made by the department dis- 
closes that two-thirds of the organizations surveyed are 
active in promoting closer relations between manufac- 
turers and distributors. Nearly as many are active in 
promoting business ethics and the orderly settlement of 
disputes. But only one-eighth have fully organized 
central bureaus for collecting, analyzing and acting upon 
complaints as to unfair business practices. 

“An almost universal desire is expressed for the 
closest relations between various types of distributors,” 
the department finds as a result of its investigation, “and 
even if there was a selfish motive originally, there is a 
fine tendency now to regard the good of the consumer 
as an important factor in commercial economics. Al- 
though the proportion of associations having codes of 
ethics is not so large as the proportion engaged in pro- 
moting intra-trade relations, nevertheless a healthy con- 
dition is reflected. 

“A central trade bureau represents an advanced state 
of development in the work of trade associations and a 
highly centralized organization. Such a central bureau, 


PROMOTED TO SALES MANAGER 
William T. Todd, Jr., Is Now in Charge of Important Department 
of Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. 


William T. Todd, Jr., son of W. T. Todd, treasurer of 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh, is now sales 
manager of the company, having been appointed to suc- 
ceed the late H. F. Kramer. He brings to the new posi- 
tion a wealth of experience that few men of his age pos- 
sess, for he literally grew up in the mill supply business 
and has worked up through the various departments. 

Mr. Todd first entered the company’s employ the year 
he started his college career, working in the receiving 
department, and each of the succeeding four summers 
of his college years he spent in various departments. He 
was a shipping clerk one summer; another summer he 
learned the retail stores end of the business; again he 
was a price clerk. He graduated from Cornell in 1916, 
receiving the degree of Mechanical Engineer. He was 
then given a position as an assistant to Mr. Kramer, the 
sales manager of the company. 

Then the war called him into service, and the records 
show that he enlisted in June, 1917, and received his dis- 
charge in February, 1919. He then resumed his work 
with the Somers, Fitler & Todd Company. At that 
time the purchasing records were in a rather chaotic 
condition, and Mr. Todd was placed in the purchasing 
department to assist the purchasing agent, James A. 
Dodson, in getting things into first-class order. He re- 
mained in the purchasing department until last May. 

At that time, Mr. Kramer became ill, and Mr. Todd 
assumed the burden of sales management. Mr. Kramer 
died on the morning of July 4, and Mr. Todd continued 
to assume his duties until he was officially placed in 
charge of sales and sales promotion. 


To Improve Mutual Relations and Correct Unfair Business Practices 


to be effective, must engage the confidence and active 
help of its members, and be endowed with sufficient 
influence not only to collect complaints against indi- 
viduals but to inform the membership of its conclusions. 

“A very obvious step for those associations which have 
not done so already is the organization of central bureaus 
for collecting, dissecting and acting on instances of 
unfair practices in business for the purpose of supple- 
menting, protecting and advancing the work already 
accomplished in establishing closer intratrade relations 
and ethical standards. 

“While the many constructive measures which have 
been undertaken to bring the members of a trade into 
closer and more harmonious relationship stand out 
clearly, there are comparatively few unions by separate 
associations to create a body representative of an entire 
trade in all its branches. Even where some such union 
is discovered, usually it is of an accidental character 
instead of being intentional from its beginning. 

“In other words, the tendency is present but it lacks 
definite form or direction. Desire is very evident but 
it lacks expression except in a few movements. If the 
reason for this is from want of leadership, that will be 
found. If a feeling of distrust is to be overcome, that 
will cure itself as time passes, as the certainty grows 
that individual self-seeking is not the motive of the 
better trade relations movement, although it has proved 
so much to the advantage of individuals who take part.” 


INCLUDES EQUIPMENT STUDY 


Special Committee Will Make Intensive Survey of Properties and 
Various Uses of Cement 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover has appointed 
an advisory committee to make, under the general direc- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, a comprehensive 
survey of the properties and uses of cement and concrete. 
The committee will co-operate with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and officials of the department. 


The cement industry has grown so rapidly and has 
achieved such great importance in the United States, 
and the use of cement in the construction of roads, 
bridges and buildings has become so great and so 
diversified, that the intelligent and appropriate use of 
this material becomes a matter of great economic 
interest to the public. 

Research work is now being carried on by the Bureau 
of Standards, and by various public and private research 
laboratories and commercial and professional organiza- 
tions, in the properties, characteristics and proper use of 
cement; in the improvement of methods, equipment and 
appliances tending toward improved efficiency and econ- 
omy; the seasonal use of cement, especially in winter 
weather, important in its relation to continuity of em- 
ployment of labor and the elimination of “peaks” and 
“depressions,” and the spread of manufacture and dis- 
tribution more evenly. 

It is proposed through the survey to correlate for the 
benefit of the industry and the public the results of 
such scientific and technical activities, and to center in 
and under the direction of the Deparment of Commerce 
a thorough and disinterested study of the entire sub- 
ject. It is believed that such concentration of effort 
as the committee proposes to bring about will produce 
material results in the elimination of wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort, effect savings to the public and result in 
benefit to the manufacturer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Greatly Reduced 


Prices on 


BELT HOOKS 


Through increased production 
over a period of years our vol- 
ume of business has grown to 
the extent that we are now in a 
position to offer lower 
prices on Clipper Belt 


Hooks to the user. 


For full particulars ask 
your dealer or write 


UTTER 


MADE IN OPEN AND CLOSED MODELS 


For cutting belting from the roll and 
for squaring or trimming belts up to 6 
inches in width. Immediate delivery. 
—Any quantity. 

Safety Feature: The knife cannot be 
raised high enough to become a hazard. 


Descriptive literature mailed on request. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Here’s a steam trap 
with an unmatched 
sales appeal 


N ideal combination of sales-making 
qualities is the secret of the Arm- 
strong’s success. It can be sold on 


a quality basis and at the same time it meets 
price competition. 


Study this steam trap for a moment and 
you'll see why it combines high quality and 
low cost. Complications are eliminated, 
thanks to the distinctive Armstrong in- 
verted submerged bucket principle. A few 
simple parts are made to perform every 
function, and these simple parts can be 
made of the highest quality without making 
the trap an expensive piece of equipment. 


Ask for the story of the Armstrong. It will 
convince you that no other trap has as many 
good selling points. Also ask for details 
about the liberal dealer plan. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
318 Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
The Standard Arm- 
Trap 
or pressures from ‘0 
300 Ibs.—for service on 
A.. Yo vacuum where Inlet pres- 
sure Is greater than out- 
¥ YY let pressure—for drain- 
= ing water from com- 
Si Ti pressed air expansion 
tanks, separators, etc.— 
for service on grease. 
The Armstrong Special is 
furnished for pulsating 

pressures. 

The message carried by every 

Armstrong advertisement 
“Your Jobber Can Get 
Armstrongs For You” is 
a conspicuous statement 
in the big advertising 
campaign that is being 


carried out in prominent 
power plant papers. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SupPLigs. 
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REEVES BABY ON VACATION 
So, Three Brothers Who Have Built Up Pulley Company, Smilingly 
Oblige the Calendar Man 
The Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., has 
issued its annual calendar. There is nothing unusual 
about the announcement, for the calendar has been issued 


IN BUSINESS, 37 YEARS 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


with religious regularity by the company for many 
years. There is, however, a marked departure in the 
appearance of the calendar itself, for no longer does 
the appealing face or the “Reeves baby” adorn the cover. 
Like the beautiful ladies who preceded him, the baby 
has been shelved this year, and in his place appear the 
likenesses of the three brothers who have in the past 
37 years contributed their efforts to the upbuilding of 
the company’s business. The accompanying illustration 
is a halftone reproduction of the inset in this year’s 
calendar. 

G. L. Reeves, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
offers the following explanation of the change in a letter 
to friends to whom the calendar was sent: 

“Let us prepare you for the shock before you remove 
it from the envelope, by stating that by no possible 
stretch of the imagination can it be considered, nor was 
it intended, as a creation of beauty. Rather, a contrast 
to the bevy of beautiful girls and babies we have here- 
tofore issued, with the single idea of introducing into 
our business relationship, if possible, a little touch of the 
personal contact.” 


NEW MUSCLE SHOALS OFFER 
Southern Companies Unite in Plan Which May Be a Solution of 
Big Power Plant Problem 

Southern mill supply men are greatly interested in the 
latest developments in the Muscle Shoals project, result- 
ing from the new offer made to the government by a 
group of southern power companies. The following 
power companies are participating in the offer: The 
Columbus Electric and Power Co., the Yadkin River 
Power Co., the North Carolina Electric Power Co., the 
Asheville Power & Light Co., the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co., the Memphis Power & Light Co., the Alabama 
Power Co., and the Central Georgia Power Co. The list 
includes practically all of the southern power companies 
operating in Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia and the 
Carolinas. 

They propose to organize a power company to lease 
under the provisions of the federal water power act the 
Muscle Shoals power plant for a term of 50 years. They 
will pay the government approximately $100,000,000 
during the term of the lease, which would amount to 


about four per cent on the government’s investment in 
the project. The plan also includes provision to furnish 
at cost of production power for use in connection with 
the manufacture of fertilizer under such terms as con- 
gress may decide. It is also proposed that the company 
lease the present Sheffield steam power plant at Muscle 
Shoals, or to purchase it, if the government will sell, 
for $4,500,000. The company will undertake the imme- 
diate construction of transmission lines at an estimated 
outlay of $10,000,000, and will lease the power at Dam 
No. 3 in the event that the government provides funds 
for its construction, or at the company’s:own expense 
will build the dam as a navigation and power project 
and operate it under the federal water power act. 


RAWLS TAKES NEW POSITION 


Joins the Mechanical Rubber Co., of Cleveland, as Southeastern 
Supervisor With Atlanta Headquarters 

John F. Rawls, Jr., for 16 years in the service of the 

Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has severed his con- 

nection with the Diamond organization, and has accepted 

a position as the southeastern sales supervisor of The 


JOHN F. RAWLS, JR. 


Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The latter 
company is a division of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. Mr. Rawls’ headquarters will be in Atlanta. 

Mr. Rawls needs no introduction to mill supply men. 
He first joined the Diamond Rubber Co. organization in 
1908 as a road salesman. After several promotions, he 
was appointed Atlanta branch manager of the mechanical 
rubber goods department in charge of southern territory, 
a position he has held until his latest move. 


—ter 


May Stage King Tut Comeback 

Certain Americans identified with the machinery in- 
dustry are due to stage a comeback to this earth 5000 
years from now. They will not return exactly in person, 
but they will look exactly as natural as they do today, for 
in 6924 they are slated to be shown in action, via the 
motion picture screen. Watterson R. Rothacker, presi- 
dent of the Rothacker Film Company, is preparing to 
present a collection of films to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute for preservation to posterity. The scenes will be 
selected to show industry in the twentieth century. 
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At CHagens 


“ARMSTRONG BROS 


“ARMSTRONG 
BROS.” 


PIPE TOOLS 


A GOOD LINE FOR YOU, MR. DEALER 


Patent applied for 


Pat. Applied for 


EFFICIENCY is the basic quality built into 
every ARMSTRONG tool, and our trade mark 
and name are universally recognized by expert 
mechanics as a guarantee of the highest quality 
obtainable. 


Thirty years of experience as designers and 
makers of High Grade Tools, and our excel- 
lent system of Jigs, Gauges, Tests, and inspec- 
tion insures our ability to deliver Pipe Tools of 
Superior Quality at Fair Prices which will merit 
and hold the wide preference given Armstrong 
Tools by skilled workers in the metal trades. 


Armstrong Bros. Dies Cut Like a Lathe Tool. 


Write for Free Catalog 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
‘*The Tool Holder People’’ 
305 No. Francisco Ave. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


“Twice the Production” 


Here’s a suggestion from J. Stuart Roth of 
the J. S. R. Mfg. Co., on how to increase 
production: 


“We have tried out your Kester Self- 
Fluxing Wire Solder and it proved to 
be such a time saver that we have been 
able to get twice the production that 
we have in the past. For anyone who 
has very much soldering to do, we 
would advise their using same. We are 
now using your product entirely.” 


Kester Acid-Core Wire Solder eliminates 


the troublesome fluxing process and as Mr. 
Roth says, it doubles production. 


“Sample for Test 
Upon Request” 


Sold by live dealers everywhere in one pound coils, in 
cartons, and on one, five and ten pound spools 


Manufacturers 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4215 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY 
216 Market St. 66 W. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


KESTER 


cAcid Gre WIRE SOLDER 


(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE INCH DIAMETER) 


IN POCKETS VIRGIN TIN 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuppLiss. 
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ULL QuUPPLIES 


Central Delivery Systems 


The use of central delivery systems as a means of low- 
ering distribution costs is advocated in an illustrated 
pamphlet just issued by the domestic distribution de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The term, “delivery,” as used in the pamphlet, 
is restricted to the delivery of merchandise over short 
distances, such as from a store to the address of a cus- 
tomer, or from a railway or steamboat to a store or 
warehouse in the same city. 

It is pointed out in the pamphlet that “the most 
authentic collection of figures obtainable shows that retail 
deliveries conducted by individual store owners cost. be- 
tween .04 per cent and 3.0 per cent of net sales. 
Although these percentages are the minimum and the 
maximum, it is not possible to know an average per- 
centage, but a common percentage is about 1.5 per 
cent. This establishes the cost of deliveries as an im- 
portant factor in distribution. 

“Almost every conceivable kind of transportation is 
employed in conducting deliveries, from the little boy, 
with or without a go-cart or a bicycle, to an expensive 
form of automobile. Consequently there are as many 
forms of waste to be found by analyzing the cost of 
deliveries as can be discovered in any other of the costs 
of doing business.” 

In order to eliminate some of this waste in distribu- 
tion the department urges merchants to combine their 
deliveries and offers the suggestion that in many places 


ldvocated to Lower Both Wholesale and Retail Distribution Costs 


an experienced trucking organization might be most de- 
sirable for a centralized delivery system. Quoting 
further from the pamphlet, three reasons are found for 
this belief: 

“First, trucking firms already are experienced in con- 
ducting work of very much the same character and know 
the peculiar difficulties attending the collections and 
deliveries of merchandise for many different concerns. 

“Second, almost all trucking organizations are pro- 
vided with more or less complete warehousing facilities, 
and it will be seen that a central station for reassembling 
the packages which have been collected is a necessary 
part of the system in which warehousemen already are 
supplied with all the facilities and experience necessary 
for the economical performance of the work. 

“Third, it is but a short step from the work per- 
formed by a centralized delivery system, to the collec- 
tion of merchandise consigned to retail establishments 
and the delivery of this merchandise from the freight 
station and steamship docks to the consignee; and there 
is a logical extension of this service to include the 
collections and deliveries for wholesale establishments 
since the problems involved do not differ materially from 
those prevailing in retail deliveries.” 

In the pamphlet, charts are used to show the duplica- 
tions which are a necessary part of individual deliveries 
as compared with a centralized delivery system, adding 
emphasis to the economies which are made possible. 
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RULES AGAINST MILEAGE BOOK 


United States Supreme Court Makes Decision in Case Relating to 
Reduction of Rates for Traveling Men 


The Supreme Court on January 21 set aside the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission relating to the 
sale of interchangeable scrip coupon tickets. This elim- 
inates, at least for some time, the fulfillment of the hope 
of sales managers and salesmen that reduced mileage 
rates would bring a reduction in expense for traveling 
men. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission last year ordered 
the railroads to issue a non-transferable, interchangeable 
scrip coupon ticket, which was to be sold at a reduction 
of 20 per cent from the regular mileage rates, and which 
was to be good on all trains, except special or extra-fare 
trains. The railroads interposed objections. A suit in 
equity was brought by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations and other commercial organizations, against 
a group of railroads. The commission’s order was set 
aside in the United States district court of Massachu- 
setts, and an appeal to the Supreme Court was taken. 


HOPE TO DETERMINE RIGHTS 


Decision on Trade Associations Will Be Sought From the United 
States Supreme Court 

To obtain as quickly as possible a test of the legal 
rights of trade associations to compile and distribute 
among their members information relative to statistics 
on certain closed transactions, the Cement Manufac- 
turers’ Protective Association will appeal directly to the 
United States Supreme Court from the recent decree of 


Judge Knox in New York. The latter ordered dissolu- 
tion of the association because of alleged violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 


The recent correspondence between Attorney-General 
Daugherty and Secretary of Commerce Hoover on the 
subject of trade associations has left members of all 
trade associations very much in the dark as to just what 
a trade association can do. The view of the attorney- 
general seems to be, as far as can be judged from the 
letter writing reports, that the activities of trade asso- 
ciations are restricted to distribution of the most ordi- 
nary trade information and that through a government 
department. 


Automobile Production High 


The Department of Commerce announces December 
production of automobiles, based on figures received from 
186 manufacturers, 96 making passenger cars and 119 
making trucks (29 making both passenger cars and 
trucks). Figures on truck production also include fire 
apparatus and street sweepers. Total output of pas- 
senger cars for 1923 is given as 3,636,599 cars, as 
against 2,339,768 in 1922, while truck output totaled 
376,257 in 1923, as against 246,281 in 1922. 


Fire Damaged Bernz Factory 


Two of the four buildings occupied by the Otto Bernz 
Company, 13-31 Ashland street, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of plumbers’ tools, were destroyed by fire on 
January 24th with loss estimated at $100,000. The fire 
started in a gas furnace assembly department at the rear 
of the plant’s boiler room. 


QUPPLIES 


METRIC 


Packing of Quality 
The House of METRIC 


Is built on the foundation of honest products, reasonable 
prices, courteous treatment, fair dealings and prompt 
attention to our customers’ needs. 


The name METRIC is your guarantee that you are buy- 
ing honest and dependable packings. 


ORDER BY STYLE NUMBER 


ASBESTOS PISTON ROD AND VALVE STEM 
PACKINGS 
Style No. 40—Ring == Pressure Rubber Back Piston Rod 


Style No. 41—Spiral Packing. 

Style No. 100— Braided Valve Stem Packing. 

Style No. 101—_ Twisted Valve Stem Packing. 

Round Braided Asbestos Packing. 

Style No. 195—Ring Square Braided Asbestos Packing—Mul- 
Style No. 197—Coil tiple Braids. 

Style No. 200—Ring Square Braided Asbestos Packing for Ro- 
Style No. 202—Coil tating Rods. 


RUBBER AND DUCK PACKINGS 


Style No. 60—Plain Rings | 

Style No. 61—Sectional Rings } Unstitched Plain Expansion. 
Style No. 62—Spiral 

Style No. 50—Red Core for General Use. 

Style No. 165—High Pressure Combination, Diagonal. 

Style No. 170—Low Pressure Combination, Diagonal. 


HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


Style No. 220—White Friction Hydraulic Plunger Rings. 
Style No. 230—White Friction Hydraulic. 
Style No. 240—Square Braided Waterproof Hydraulic 


FLAX PACKINGS. 


Style No. 321—Square Braided Flax Packing. 
Style No. 322—Square Braided Flax Packing. 
Style No. 323—Square Braided Flax Packing (No. 1 Jute). 


SHEET PACKINGS 


Style No. 1000— Highest Grade Asbestos Superheat Sheet. 
Style No. 1000—B Second Grade Asbestos Superheat Sheet. 
Style No. 1000—R Red Asbestos Superheat Sheet. 
All of above graphited one side or both sides 
when specified. 
Style No. 1010— Red Rubber Sheet. 
Style No. 1015— Red Rubber Sheet with Brass Wire Insertion. 
Style No. 1020— Black Rubber Sheet. 
Style No. 1030— Asbestos Metallic Sheet. 
Style No. 1035— Asbestos—Metallic Sheet Red One Side Gra- 
phited Other. 
Style No. 1065— Fibre Sheet. For Oil, Gasoline, Benzoile, Etc. 
Style No. 1075— Cloth Inserted Sheet. 


GASKETS 


Style No. 1500— Asbestos—Metallic Manhole, Handhole and Tube 
Plate Gaskets. 

Style No. 1565— Red Tubular Gaskets. 

Style No. 1580— Gaskets Cut from Asbestos Superheat Sheet. 


Write for our latest catalog 


HEWITT RUBBER COMPANY 


—Metric Packing Division— 
Factory and Executive Offices 


Buffalo, - - New York 


METRIC 


Made for ; maximum service 
not merely the average 


Good Valves help to 
make good ice cream 


Always marked w ith the cies 


nkins Valve 


SINCE 1964 


Nesting 
of 
ys 


Genuine Je 
Valves provide’ 


The Valve buyer everywhere 
reads Jenkins Advertising 


It appears regularly in the trade, 

Jenkins business and professional papers, 

Rapid Action pointing out the superiority of 
Valve Jenkins Valves. 


In addition to this, circularizing to 
various industries brings Jenkins 
Valves and their uses to the atten- 
tion of thousands. 


And Jenkins service representatives 
continually calling on the trade is 
another means of helping you sell 
Jenkins Valves. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Ave Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh St... Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 


» Rapid Action Valve 


Always marked with 
SINCE 1064 


Always marked with the" Diamond" 


>cjenkins Valv es 


SINCE 1864 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1Lt SuPpPLiEs. 
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QUPPLUES 


The American Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., which celebrated its golden business anniversary 
recently by taking over the business of the Advance 
Pump & Compressor Company, also of Battle Creek, occu- 
pies the rather unique position of having practically 
saturated the market for the products which it originally 
manufactured, and of then turning to a new line of 
manufacturing and expanding this new business to pro- 
portions that make the company one of the leaders of its 
industry. 

The company was originally incorporated on July 2, 
1873, under the name of the Battle Creek Machinery 
Company. The purpose of the original incorporators 
was to manufacture and sell a line of woodworking 
machinery. The records of the organization show that 
in time the field in which these machines were in demand 
was covered and the machines, “‘being so well built lasted 
indefinitely and there was no call for repairs.” In the 
course of events, therefore, it became necessary for the 
company to develop new lines in order to keep its plant 


RICHARD R. HICKS, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 


running. The company still sells a few of the moulders 
and carvers originally made, but the sale of these has not 
been pushed to any extent over a period of 30 years. 

In 1888 the company began to manufacture the Marsh 
pump, invented by Elon Marsh who recently died in Los 
Angeles. In 1891 Edward C. Hinman became secretary 


.and manager of the company, and from that date the 


growth of the business has been rapid. In 1894 the 
name of the company was changed from the Battle Creek 
Machinery Company to the Battle Creek Steam Pump 
Company, and five years later, in September, 1899, the 
present name was adopted. 

As the business grew under Mr. Hinman’s manage- 
ment, the capital was increased at various times until 
an original capital of $25,000 grew to $500,000, the 
majority of which increase had been given to the original 
stockholders in stock dividends. 

At Mr. Hinman’s death in. January, 1921, Richard R. 


Merger Marked Golden Business Anniversary 


American Steam Pump Company Has I:njoyed Unusual Success Since It 
Has Established 50 Years Ago—Originally Made Woodworking Machines 


Hicks was elected president, and under his management 
the business continued to expand. For many years the 
company has manufactured a line of simplex and cen- 
trigufal pumps, and with the acquisition of the plant, 
assets and entire business of the Advance Pump and 
Compressor Company, negotiations for which were con- 
summated on November 21st, the American company 
will now have a line of duplex pumps as well, and will 
also have an additional floor space of 50,000 square feet. 

The officers of the American Steam Pump Company 
will remain the same as in the past. They are: pres- 
ident and treasurer, Richard R. Hicks; vice-president; 
John W. Bailey; secretary and traffic manager, Walter 
R. Munn; assistant treasurer, Arthur Greene; superin- 
tendent, C. Abbey. The staff includes Edwin H. Davis 
and Karl G. Sommer, engineers, C. R. Davis, advertising 
and sales promotion, and C. N. Forsyth, purchasing 
agent. 

At the time of the purchase of the Advance company, 
the American Steam Pump Company increased its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and gave its stock- 
holders a stock dividend of 68 per cent, the balance of 
the increase being used in the purchase of the Advance 
properties. The Advance Pump and Compressor Com- 
pany has been dissolved, and all business in the future 
will be carried on by and under the name of the Amer- 
ican Steam Pump Company, and the pumps heretofore 
known in the field as “Advance” will hereafter be known 
as ‘““American-Marsh.” 


RECEIVERS REPORT PROFIT 


United & Globe Rubber Corporation Has Large Volume of Orders 
on Hand for the First Quarter 


J. Philip Bird and Henry J. Haigh, receivers in equity 
for the United & Globe Rubber Corporation, Trenton, 
N. J., have filed a report on the condition of the business 
up to December 31, 1923. The report shows that the net 
profits from operation were $85,161.12, representing a 
net gain, after deducting selling, administrative and 
general expenses, of $11,439.64. Furthermore, the re- 
port shows that contracts covering the first quarter of 
this year total $146,020, and that in addition there are 
on the books bona fide orders amounting to $89,409.60. 
Commenting on the orders on hand, the receivers state 
that “orders being received at this time indicate consid- 
erable activity in mechanical rubber goods.” 

The receivers took charge of the corporation on July 
11, 1923. Prior to the receivership, the company was 
operating at an enormous loss. An interesting statement 
in connection with the reduction of expenses under 
the receivers is contained in the following paragraph in 
the receivers’ report: 

“More recently the annual cost of insurance has been 
reduced without reducing the amount recoverable in the 
case of loss, saving over $2,000 annually.” 

The total amount of sales from July 11, 1923, to 
December 31, 1923, was $424,538.40, and the receivers 
anticipate twice this volume for the present year. It is 
estimated that the operation of the business has resulted 
in great savings to the creditors, and in addition has 
resulted in the preservation of valuable good will. 
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The name HarBronz 


on cored and solid bronze bars is 
a guarantee of the highest quality 
of bearing bronze. HarBronz 
Bars are made in | 2” lengths and 
diameters '/)” to 5”. Bushings 
made from HarBronz bars are 
hard and long wearing, and will 
satisfy your most exacting cus- 
tomers. Sold through the sup- 
ply trade. Dealers write for par- 
ticulars. 


Arthur Harris & Co. 


210-218 Curtis Street 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Brass Founders and Coppersmiths Since 1884 


Our Specialties are sold to Jobbers Only 


Hanna “Ball Joint” 
Pipe Hanger 


is the 
S imples T 
tr on Z es 
HANGER EVER MADE 
@ Note the ball and socket 


joint. 
@ Hanger can swing in any 


direction. 


€ Not necessary to remove 
hanger to raise or lower 


pipe. 


Write for 
“‘Our Silent Salesman” 


The Penn Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


suauiry ALWAYS 
QUALITY 
To mill supply dealers who value 
their reputation and good will there 
is no subst'tute for safety. Conse- 
quently there is no substitute for 
Libbey Gauge Glasses, which are 


widely used by leading railroads and 
industrials. 


Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


STANDARD AND HIGH PRESSURE 


Gauge Glassesq 


Crescent Universal 


Woodworkers 


you do not have to cut the price 
to get orders for CRESCENT machines. 
CRESCENT prices are made at the factory, 
and are as low as is consistent with building 
strictly high grade wood working equip- 
ment. Your customers want CRESCENT 
quality and are willing to pay for it. Send-us 
more orders and we will show you that the 
machines make good. 

Send today for catalog giving complete description of our band 
saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, borers, planer and 
matchers, swing saws, disk grinder, cut off table, hollow chisel 
mortiser, variety wood worker, universal wood workers. 


96 Columbia Street 
LEETONIA OHIO 


Che 
Crescent Machine Co. 
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Me 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1Lt SupPLies. 
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ULL QUPPLUES 


Silver Jubilee of the Central Supply Company 


Testimonial Banquet to P. J. Frey Upon Completion of 25 Years 


As Head of the Business—lVill 


The Central Supply Co., Minneapolis, jobber of plumb- 
ing, heating, mine and mill supplies, celebrated its silver 
jubilee on Thursday evening with a banquet at the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club, attended by about 50 employes 
and 25 guests. The gathering was a testimonial to P. J. 
Frey, president and treasurer of the company, on the 
completion of twenty-five years of able and efficient man- 
agement. 

On behalf of the employes, A. C. Ekman, vice-president 
and the oldest employe in the service, presented Mr. Frey 
with a silver loving cup, suitably engraved, with a tribute 
from the employes to Mr. Frey for the treatment they 
have received at all times from him. 

Many telegrams and letters of congratulations were 
received by George A. Michel, secretary of the company. 


P. J. FREY, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


They came from manufacturers, jobbers and other 
friends in various parts of the United States, who took 
this occasion to extend good wishes to Mr. Frey. Several 
beautiful bouquets of flowers were also received. 
Secretary Michel acted as toastmaster at the banquet 
and several of the guests responded with toasts to Mr. 
Frey. Among those present were: E. C. Garrity, presi- 
dent of the National Plumbing & Heating Supply Co., 
Chicago; George Baldwin, Chicago manager, Stockham 
Pipe & Fittings Co.; Paul C. Blatchford, secretary, Cen- 
tral Supply Association; B. A. Schutz, manager, Central 
Foundry Company, Chicago; R. A. Griffin, sales manager, 
Reading Iron Company, Chicago; J. S. Pomeroy, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Minneapolis; Harry 
Brace, Moore Bros., Brace & Co., Minneapolis; V. J. 
Mahler, vice-president, Empire Brass Mfg. Co.; D. R. 
Thomas, secretary, Central Western Credit Association, 
Minneapolis; S. Wolpert, United States Radiator Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis; J. R. Steneck, sales manager, 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago; Theodore Michel, 
director of the Central Supply Company; A. M. Wagner, 
manager, American Radiator Co., Minneapolis; C. B. 
Michel, president, Union Brass & Metal Mfg. Co., St. 


Soon Open New St. Paul Branch 


Paul; Alexander McRae, vice-president, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis; J. W. Copeland, representa- 
tive of Casey-Hedges Co. and Central Tube Co.; Fred T. 
Roberts, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Minne- 
apolis; B. M. Bros, Wm. Bros Boiler & Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis; D. C. Jones, Hoffman Specialty Co.; William 
Packer, manager of Minneapolis office, Hooven & Allison 
Co.; Hon. J. Adam Bede, Pine City, Minn.; G. J. Sperzel, 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Minneapolis; Bert T. Bechtel, dis- 
trict sales manager, and P. M. Vilas, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Chicago; Charles L. Kennedy, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; and G. F. Gerlach, secre- 
tary of the Union Brass & Metal Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 

It was announced that the Central Supply Company has 
let the contracts for a new reinforced building to be 
erected on University avenue, St. Paul, to be utilized as 
a branch house. The building will be 100 by 100 feet, 
two stories and basement, with facilities for building 
additional stories later on. One of the principal features 
of the building will be a luxurious show room, 100 by 
40 feet, with an attractive plate glass front. 

The location of the building is on the main arterial 
highway between Minneapolis and St. Paul, two and a 
half miles from the downtown district. This section is 
also known as the midway industrial district. A com- 
plete stock of plumbing, heating and mill supplies will 
be carried. It is expected that the building will be com- 
pleted about March 1st. The personnel of the branch 
has not yet been selected. 
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HAWKERS IN SUPPLY HOUSES 


New Yorker Comments on Editorial and Complains About Some 
Practices He Has Encountered 


Vigorous complaints about the manner in which some 
supply houses do business are registered in a letter 
received by MILL SUPPLIES a few days ago from a man 
in New York. The writer, who evidently has had some 
unhappy experiences with mill supply houses, expressed 
himself as follows: 

“Having read your editorial, ‘Lessons From the Hawk- 
ers,’ in the January issue, and knowing something about 
the supply business, it seems to me that certain people 
in that line have not only taken a lesson, but have gone 
them one better. 

“T know one particular house that never gives a credit 
on returned goods unless the customer makes a good, 
strong complaint about its non-arrival, and then per- 
haps they don’t get it. The same house gets a grouch 
on if the salesmen bring in orders for something that 
is special and might cause a little work to get. Also, 
it is a case of ‘Sell what we have in stock, never mind 
what they want,’ or ‘Send them this in place of what is 
on order; if they can’t use it, why, let them wait.’ 

“Now of the two lines, give me what you call the 
hawker. He sells you what you see and want. If you 


don’t know how to work it, that’s your fault. To be 
sure, the one time sale suits him, but. remember, it’s 
one article and he sells a great many. His line of ‘bull’ 
is no worse than the one given by the supply salesman, 
and he makes good by selling you what you want and 
delivering on the spot.” 
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“To Get the Right — 


Get the 


»>MEDART 
Wood Split 
PULLEY 
from Stock! 


© What are the sizes, 

regardless of what 

quantities, you want 

shipped TODAY? 

© Wire them —phone them—they'll go off our ware- 
house racks and on the cars in a jiffy. 

€ You can always get them from stock, and for a fair 
price, at “Medart’s.” 


q MR DEA K 


Get the “MED. ART’ WOOD SPLIT PULLEY from Stock! 


THE oon DART COMPANY 


(Formerly fart Paten 
General Offices Works: 


Office and Warehouse 
CINCINNATI 


( ) 
Louis, 
Offices 
CHICAGO and PHILADELPHIA 
Collars Hans rs. Be 


plings 
s. tron Pulleys eel "Pullevs 
s, Chain, Rope Sheaves, Rope Drive Belt 


“DETROIT” 
BELT LACING 
is Still The 
Cheapest By Far 


Ask any of our 10,000 users. Another important fect te remember ts that 


| “DETROIT” 


IS the only Wire Hook 
Belt Lacing that takes a 
staggered grip on the Belt. 


Let us prove it by sending X-Ray photographs, they tell the inside story. 


Free Proof of Detroit Superiority 


Reports of special investigations of Detroit Belt Lacing made by Gould & Com- 
pany await your card or letter. They may help you reduce your belt lacing cost. 
“After a thorough study of different methods of lacing oben we have 
on Detroit it Lacers and hooks. Detroit lacings average 
clips never pull out, and the Detroit pays 
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THE wr CO., Telede, Ohie. 


DETROIT BELT LACER CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Bramehes tm large cities— Licensees tm torsign coumtries 


SUPPLIES 


Our Line is the Recognized Standard on 


Air Cocks 
Air Valves 
Cylinder Cocks 


Gauge Cocks 
Water Gauges 
Priming Cocks 


STERLING & SKINNER MEG. Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Halsey Taylor 
No. 520-68 
Pedestal Fountain 


Get away 
from 
competition 


Frankly, don’t you like to sell a product in a class by itself? Then investi- 
gate Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains. They combine exclusive features 
with practical utility that instantly lifts them out of competition. No 
other make has automatic stream control, none is as sanitary, none more 
beautiful. Write us for details—ask for 1924 Suggestion Chart now on 
press. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., N. Park Ave., Warren, 0. 


BRANCHES 
New York City Chicago Atlanta 
210 East 45th St. 1702 N. Talman Ave. . Jackson St. 
Philadelphia enver 
5224 Greene St. 401 Jacobson Bldg. 
Boston Kansas Los 
46 Cornhill, Rm. 512 202 Baltimore Bldg. 2131 East | Ninth St. 


DRINKING AY LO 


Side Stream Automatically Controlled 
Non Squirting - 2-Stream Projector 


a 
Rialto Bldg. 
Angeles 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppties. 
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UPPILUES 


Current Trade Literature 


Myers Company Has Distributed Carload of Its Poster Calendars 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio, has again 
issued its annual poster calendar. The company distrib- 
uted this year’s supply earlier than usual and up to the 
first of January had already sent out nearly 50,000 
calendars to its domestic and foreign trade, the ship- 
ment filling an entire car. The calendar is an effective 
one, showing the Myers trademark, a reproduction of its 
catalog, a view of the company’s factory and a variety of 
types of pumps, hay tools and door hangers. The 
advantage in this particular type of calendar lies in the 
fact that, aside from its advertising value, it serves as 
a catalog, and when properly placed permits the dealer 
to readily point out to a customer the particular type of 
product that he may be seeking. 


Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Newark, N. J., jobber of 
iron and steel, is now represented by a house organ, The 
Shaft, the first number making its appearance in 
December. 


The Alexander Milburn Company, Baltimore, has 
issued two new catalogs, one on its welding and cutting 
apparatus, the other on its carbide lights for contractors, 
railways, mines and quarries. Both catalogs are in 
pocket sizes for handy reference use. 

Winfield H. Smith, Buffalo, has issued a new catalog 
of his products, including grooved and crown faced pul- 
leys, hangers and pillow blocks for light power trans- 
mission, arbor presses, reducing gears and revolving 
display tables. It contains also information about reduc- 
ing gears and a table of dimensions of speed reducing 
gears. The small hangers, pillow blocks and pulleys 
described in this catalog are of special interest to experi- 
menters and experimental laboratories. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co., Dayton, Ohio, is dis- 
tributing illustrated circulars describing its safety ladder 
for home, building or industrial plant use. Copies will 
be sent upon request. 


United Cement Products Co., Indianapolis, has pub- 
lished an eight-page booklet describing the merits of its 
concrete septic tanks. 


George A. Mann, vice-president of The Wirthlin-Mann 
Co., Cincinnati, takes a certain class of manufacturers 
to task in the following soliloquy in the January issue 
of his house organ: “Yeh, Myrt, we’re young an’ ambi- 
tious an’ hope some day to fathom the depths o’ the 
brains of manufacturers who are chronically price talk- 
ers on the buying end of their business but on the sales 
extremity are the best little quality conversationalists in 
the world. They hand their sales hounds the 100 per 
cent quality propaganda to preach to the world, then pay 
their buyer birds regular money to tell the universe that 
the quality guff is all bunk. Depthy material we'll say.” 

Saint Louis Machine Tool Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
issued a series of circulars describing its latest product, 
which is an application of anti-friction bearings in grind- 
ing and polishing machines. The feature of the bearings 
is the absence of adjustments. 


The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has issued a new 
catalog of its line of valves. It is an unusually attractive 
catalog, bound in a heavy fabrikoid cover embossed with 
a two-color reproduction of one of the company’s valves. 
It contains several pages of views of the plant, and 


includes in the catalog listings a number of actual repro- 
ductions in color of various valves. The remainder of 
the catalog is devoted to descriptions, price lists, code 
word index and a catalog number index. 

The Hill Clutch, Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
has recently issued a four-page circular describing the 
transmission installation in the American Cotton Com- 
pany’s new mill in Memphis. It contains several illus- 
trations of equipment used in various departments of the 
mill. 

Fraser Publishing Company, Southam building, Mon- 
treal, Canada, has issued its directory of machinery and 
hardware for 1924, the sixth annual edition. Like its 
predecessors, this directory contains lists of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and agents in Canada for metal 
products, and for mill, mine, railway and allied supplies. 

The Welding Engineer, Chicago, has recently pub- 
lished for free distribution to people who are interested 
in welding a manual of instruction for welding operators. 


NEW LAIB COMPANY CATALOG 


Plans for Increasing Business Discussed at Recent Annual Sales 
Banquet at Louisville 


Plans for increasing the company’s business during 
the year 1924 were discussed at the annual sales ban- 
quet of the Laib Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., which was 
held at the Tyler Hotel on the evening of December 27th. 
The keynote of the inspirational talks at the banquet 
was. that vision and integrity were the fundamentals of 
the policy which had resulted in the continuous forward 
march of the company since its organization twenty- 
three years ago. In connection with the plans for this 
year, it was announced that a new mill supply catalog 
will soon be ready for distribution, and that it will be 
complete in every detail, listing and illustrating a full 
line of mill, mine, factory and machinists’ supplies. 

The banquet was presided over by C. C. Stauss, sales 
manager of the plumbing supply department. George 
H. Laib, president of the company, spoke on “Business 
Psychology.” Among the other speakers were the fol- 
lowing: P. F. Laib, treasurer, whose subject was “Busi- 
ness Integrity”; F. B. Wallace, assistant treasurer, who 
discussed “Economics”; G. Fred Laib, director, who 
pointed out the benefits of “Personal Efficiency”; W. J. 
Mansfield, credit manager, and B. B. Barnett, advertis- 
ing manager. 

Representatives of the company’s subsidiary corpora- 
tions were present in full force. M. T. Kain, president, 
treasurer and general manager of the Plumbing and 
Heating Supply Company, Nashville, Tenn., spoke in be- 
half of his organization. Edward F. Klein, sales man- 
ager, spoke for the Jefferson Plumbing Supply Com- 
pany, Detroit; Leo Caroll, secretary of the Huron Plumb- 
ing Supply Company, Toledo, represented the latter or- 
ganization. A. A. Hoffman represented the Laib Com- 
pany branch at Evansville, Ind. The manufacturing 
department of the company was represented by W. G. 
Probst, Sr., vice-president and general manager of the 
Columbia Sanitary Manufacturing Company, Louisville, 
whose subject was “Through the Spectacles of the Manu- 
facturer.” The salesmen are enthusiastic over 1924. 
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“Eriction Clutch 


Your 


HESE three words ex- 
press the Edgemont 
selling policy. Buyers 
are referred, whenever 
possible, to their local sup- 
ply dealers. We are contin- 
ually extending our list of 
dealer agents in order to 
give buyers in all parts of 
the country quick access to 
Edgemont stocks. If your 


T 


EDGEMONT 
PRODUCTS 


Friction 
‘lutches 


Friction 
Clutch 
Pulleys 


Countershafts 
Extended 


Sleeve 
Clutches 


Cut-off territory has not been as- 

iis signed to any dealer, ask 

for details of our sales 
proposition. 


Engineering 
oe THE EDGEMONT MACHINE CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Gate that will 


build your business 


No. 200 


Capitol Radiator 
Valves have been a 
standard for 25 years 


A better Valve cannot be 
made 


No. 


41 


Made in packless and standard type. 
We also make a full line of boiler trim- 
mings and plumbing goods. 


CAPITOL BRASS WORKS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write for Catalogue No. 12 


Why Wait 
Until it is 

Too Late? 


When all depends upon 
your ability to get water 
into the boilers or shut 


down the plant —it will be 
too late to regret that you 
did not give more attention 
to the selection of abso- 
lutely reliable injectors. 


never give cause for re- 
eret. They respond in- 
stantly to the demand 
and are always ready to 
feed your boilers contin- 
uously when necessary. 


Over a_ million satisfied 
INJECTORS anno 
ooKed. 


Ii yours is a special problem— 
our engineers will be glad to as- 
sist you in_ selecting PEN- 
BERTHY INJECTORS [that 
will meet your conditions in full. 
Don’t wait. Write us today for 
Catalog. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 
Estab. 1886 
1238 Holden Ave., 


Canadian Plant, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Windsor, Ont. 


Burners 


Complete motor driven units including our highly efficient air pumps, 
our latest improved oil pump (not a gear pump) with our automatic 
force feed air pump lubricator with low oil level alarm, Just the 
thing for domestic well as commercial oil burner heating plants. 
Made to suit any make of burner and any system of oil supply. 


AIR PUMPS 


as 


Leiman Bros. 


Patented 
ROTARY OIL PUMPS 
used for soldering, annealing, hardening, tempering. Also used for 


a great many other purposes in every industrial plant. 
SAND BLASTING AGITATING SOLUTIONS 
BOTTLE FILLING BANDING CIGARS 
PAPER FEEDING MEASURING LIQUIDS 


LABELING HEATING HOMES WITH 
FOLDING PAPER FUEL OIL 


A NOISELESS, POWERFUL AIR PUMP for blowing or vacuum—for either Gas 
or Air. NOT THE KIND OF AN AIR PUMP THAT ANNOYS YOU—IT SATIS- 
FIES YOU. Tell us how you want to use air. 


Manufacturers 


LEIMAN BROS., 60 Lispenard St.,N.Y. 


Makers of good machinery for 35 years. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1ILt Suprvies. 
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KRULL QUPPLIES 


CREATING BETTER FEELING 


Denver Jobbers Hold Regular Joint Meetings With Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Their City 

One of the chief problems of many mill supply dealers 
is that of breaking down the prejudice of some of the 
purchasing agents in industries, who are prone to slight 
the jobber’s salesmen, and to give the bulk of their busi- 
ness to manufacturers selling direct to consumer. In the 
September, 1923, issue of MILL SUPPLIES, an article on 
this subject contains some interesting statements by a 
mill supply dealer who had had several experiences with 
such purchasing agents. In the same issue MILL 
SUPPLIES editorially urged dealers to form local associa- 
tions and to endeavor, through joint meetings with the 
local purchasing agents’ associations, to create a better 
understanding among these agents. 

Recently attention was called to the fact that the job- 
bers in the City of Denver have been holding annual 
gatherings with the purchasing agents of that city, and 
that only recently there was a joint dinner meeting. 
M. J. O'Fallon, president, The M. J. O’Fallon Supply 
Company, has been acting as vice-chairman of these 
meetings. He is high in praise of the benefits of such 
gatherings. 

Mr. O’Fallon was asked to tell the readers of MILL 
SUPPLIES the details of the plan under which the gather- 
ings are held, but he referred the inquiry to W. R. 
McFarland, president, The McMurtry Manufacturing 
Co., who has been acting as chairman of the meetings. 

They are held under the auspices of the jobbers’ 
bureau of the Denver Civic and Commercial Association. 
The joint meetings of the jobbers and purchasing agents 
have been a feature of the activities of this bureau for 
several years. 

Mr. McFarland says: “We get together at a dinner 
meeting annually for the purpose of a better acquaint- 
ance and a better understanding, and one can hardly 
imagine the changed feeling that has been brought about 
by reason of this better acquaintanceship and co-oper- 
erative spirit. 

“Another feature has been an annual picnic at which 
the families of both jobbers and purchasing agents have 
participated. By reason of a full program this was 
omitted last summer, but in my opinion it should be put 
on the program again for this year. We have tried 
always to arrange to give the purchasing agents the big 
end of our program at our annual meetings and have 
them tell us all the shortcomings of the jobber, so that 
the defects in our service may be remedied.” 


—ter 
(Obituary 

Gibson A. Chaffee, who retired on January 1 as man- 
ager of the Minneapolis branch of Crane Co., Chicago, 
after 33 years of service with the company, died in 
Minneapolis on January 2 from pneumonia, which had 
set in following an automobile accident late in December. 
Mr. Chaffee’s car collided with another machine, and Mr. 
Chaffee, who was driving, sustained a broken collar bone 
and other injuries. Only recently he was tendered a 
banquet by friends and associates, and he had plans 
made to take a trip to California. 

Mr. Chaffee was born in Hastings, Minn., on January 
31, 1866. He attended the public schools in Mansfield, 
Ohio, and in 1884 moved to St. Paul and entered the em- 
ploy of the firm of Wilson & Rogers, jobbers of plumbing 
Supplies. He traveled for many years for the firm and 
for the Crane & Ordway Company. He was assistant 


manager of the latter organization. In 1899 he became 
manager for Crane Co. in Minneapolis, and had served 
in this capacity up to his retirement. He was treasurer 
of the Cozy Baby Carriage Company and a director of 
the Marquette National Bank. He was a member of 
several social and civic organizations. Mr. Chaffee is 
survived by his wife, one son, Harry Chaffee, and one 
daughter, Margaret Chaffee. 


Herbert Ellsworth Cushman 

Many mill supply men will learn with -regret of the 
passing of Herbert Ellsworth Cushman, treasurer and 
general manager of the Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., who died suddenly at his home 
in that city on December 27. He was born in Taunton, 
Mass., in 1862. Mr. Cushman first entered the sales 
department of the Morse company, and his record in 
this work earned for him promotion in 1902 to the posi- 
tion which he has since held. He was director of many 
banks and industrial corporations, former president of 
the New Bedford Board of Trade, and president of the 
Old Dartmouth Historical Society. He is survived by 
two brothers, Everett M., superintendent of the Holmes 
Mfg. Co., and William A. Cushman, connected with the 
Morse company; and two sisters. 


William Herbert Gates 

William Herbert Gates, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Machine Screw Corporation, New 
Haven, Conn., died at his home in that city on December 
29 following an illness with pneumonia. He was con- 
sidered one of the authorities in this country on auto- 
matic screw machines. Mr. Gates was born in Windsor, 
Vt., on Jan. 1, 1867. At the age of 19 he was in 
charge of the screw department of the Forehand Arms 
Co., Worcester, and at the age of 22 he had invented an 
automatic screw machine and other machines. In May, 
1910, he organized the Eastern Machine Screw Corpora- 
tion. He was the inventor of many devices and ma- 
chines, including a self-opening die head, a collapsible 
tap, an automobile socket wrench, a threading machine, 
pin machines and automatic nipple machine. 


CHANGED CORPORATE NAME 


Philips Hardware & Supply Company Has Also Appointed New 
Mill Supply Manager 


The Philips Hardware Company, Columbus, Ga., has 
changed its corporate name to the Philips Hardware & 
Supply Company. The change was deemed desirable as 
it was believed that the new name would better represent 
the activities of the company. J. G. Gilliam has been 
appointed manager of the mill supply department. Other- 
wise the personnel of the company will remain the same. 

The business was established and incorporated in 1905. 
At the present time its capital and surplus are over 
$150,000. Its place of business is at 1025 Broad street, 
and its territory covers a 75-mile radius. The company 
deals in hardware, steam, mill and textile supplies. The 
present officers of the company are: President and treas- 
urer, Frank Philips; secretary, Mrs. A. C. McMillan. 
Mr. Philips is also business manager of the company. 
Mr. Gilliam will act as buyer. 

- 


Steel Furniture Industry 
December shipments of steel furniture stock goods 
from 22 manufacturing establishments amounted to 
$1,455,836, and the total shipments for the year 1923 
from the these same plants amounted to $16,834,029. 
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QUPPLIES 


More Facts 
About Belting 


Announcing Another Series 


based the thorough- 
going value QUALITY 


business-getting 


factor— 


these facts are being pub- 
lished part our co- 
operative sales-plan for 
jobbers who are inter- 
ested handling Quality 
products. 


Write and ask for our 


“Quality Facts About Belting” 


anners 


? 
G 
TRADE MARI / 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. HED Tanneries: Bristol, Tenn. 
LIS 
(hu Main Office and Factory: 
42 Ferry Street, New York, U. S. A. ; 
a0 When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SupPLIEs. 


PERSONALS 


Hunter Morrison has resigned as director and sales man- 
ager of the Hill Clutch Company to become vice-president 
and general manager of The Metal Stamping & Manufactur- 


HUNTER MORRISON 


ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of metal stamp- 
ings and other metal products. Mr. Morrison has for many 
years been a familiar figure at all mill supply conventions, 
and was widely known in the power transmission industry. 

Earl E. Bates has been appointed assistant sales manager 
of A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, dealers in iron and steel. 

H. L. Usher has been appointed to look after the interests 
of the Morris & Bailey division of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Corporation in New York. 

H. R. Atwater, formerly connected with the Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, has been appointed Pacific coast representa- 
tive of the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


W. E. Frick, treasurer of the Frick & Lindsay Co., Pitts- 
burgh, dealer in mill and mine supplies, has been elected a 
director of the Columbia National Bank of that city. 


E. E. Welles has been appointed Chicago sales manager 
for the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. He has 


_ gana with the company in the works at Scott- 
dale, Pa, 


H. P. Parrock, formerly with the Lumen Bearing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, has opened offices at 131 State street, Boston, 
and will specialize as an engineer in foundry and machine 
shop practice. 

Charles Stepan has been appointed Western sales manager 
of the industrial brass goods department of Manning, Max- 


well & Moore, Inc., with headquarters at 27 N. Jefferson 
street, Chicago. 


Charles D. Terry has resigned his position as assistant to 
the general superintendent of the National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, to become associated with the Boss Mfg. Co., Kewanee, 
Ill., as vice-president. 

George E. Taylor has been appointed San Francisco district 
manager for the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. He was for- 


merly sales engineer for the R. & J. Dick Co., Inc., in the 
San Francisco territory. 

M. A. Sherritt, one of the founders and vice-president of 
Sherritt & Stoer Co., Inc., Philadelphia, dealer in metal work- 
ing machinery, has resigned from the company and has dis- 
posed of his interest in the business. 


R. E. Ludwick, formerly sales manager of the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, is now with the 
sales organization of the Whiting Corporation, Whiting, III. 
He is making his headquarters in Chicago. 

Horace N. Case, formerly sales representative of the Winter 
Brothers Co., Wrentham, Mass., manufacturer of taps and 
dies, is now associated with Chase, Parker & Co., Boston, 
dealers in hardware, mill and machinists’ supplies. 


Clarence M. Woolley has retired as president of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. and has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors. He has been succeeded as president by Charles 
M. Parker, formerly vice-president of the company. 


George Puchta, president, the Queen City Supply Company, 
was a speaker and honored guest at the December meeting 
of the Cincinnati Association of Purchasing Agents. His 
subject was “The Privilege of Being an American Citizen.” 


A. M. Roper, formerly treasurer and general manager of 
Roper, Harris & Dunn Co., Greenville, Tex., jobber of auto- 
mobile supplies, has been appointed general sales manager 
of the automotive division of the Alvord Reamer & Tool Co., 
Millersburg, Pa. 

Samuel T. Harleman has been appointed assistant manager 
of the steel sales department of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia. He was formerly assistant to the general sales 
manager of the Atlas Steel Corporation. He is a graduate of 
Lehigh University in the class of 1901. 


Louis W. Arny, secretary of the Leather Belting Exchange, 
was the speaker at the meeting of the Rochester section of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, which was 
held at the University of Rochester on January 23. His sub- 
ject was “Belt Transmission and Leather Belting.” 


Raymond C. Davis has joined the sales organization of 
Hill, Clark & Co., Ine., Boston, dealer in machinery and 
machine shop equipment. He was formerly associated with 
the Fairbanks Co. In his new position Mr. Davis will cover 
Connecticut, making his headquarters at New Haven. 

William T. Todd, treasurer of Somers, Fitler & Todd 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been appointed a member of the 
new Allegheny County Planning Commission. Other mem- 
bers of the commission include Richard B. Mellon, a promin- 
- Pittsburgh banker, and John A. Bell, banker, of Carnegie, 

a. 

Robert W. White, formerly assistant manager of the Linde 
Air Products Co., New York, manufacturer of oxygen for 
welding and cutting equipment, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, and has been succeeded in his former position by L. M. 
Zimmer, formerly western sales manager of the Linde 
organization. 

H. A. Butterfield, formerly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Savannah Supply Co., Savannah, Ga., and who 
has been acting as manager of the latter company since it 
was acquired as a branch of the Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Manufacturing Corporation some months ago, has been ap- 
pointed by the latter organization as manager of its Bronx 
branch in New York City. 


Charles M. Power has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was formerly general sales manager of the United States 
Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, resigning from the latter 
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QUPPLIES 


BROAD RANGE OF UTILITY MAKES 
“PICKERING” THE BEST SELLING 


LINE OF GOVERNORS 


It is used for the control of 
Engines operating: 


Industrial Plants 
Saw Mill Power 
Road Rollers 

Paper Mill Machines 
Mechanical Stokers 
Dredging Service 
Traction Engines 
Oil Field Work 
Refrigerating Units 
Fan and Blower Engines 
Electric Generators 
Concrete Mixers 
Pumping Duty 

Air Unloaders 


Pickering Governors are also 
extensively used for 
Steam Turbines 
Gasoline Tractors 
Gas Motors—General 


Class A style 
Governor 


A new schedule of prices 
went into effect January 1st. 


Are you acquainted with them? 


THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 


PORTLAND, CONN. 


OCTOGENARIANS! 


An awful name to call us 
—but that’s what we are: 
between eighty and 
ninety years old. 


All that time our traps 
have saved steam and are 
doing it yet. 


Simplicity is their key- 
note, only one working 
part, which means cheap 
and easy upkeep. 


Write Us Now for a Circular 


NASON 


Manufacturing 
Company 


Established 1841 
71 Fulton St.. New York 


Side lug—40 to 150 lbs. 


4 


SOLID 


A READY SELLER 


Everyone who uses belts for transmitting 
power will prove a ready purchaser of 


DIXON’S 
SOLID BELT 
DRESSING 


A sure cure for slipping belts. It contains no 
harmful ingredients and does not deteriorate. 
_ It is recommended and used for all kinds of belt- 
ing. 

Dixon’s Solid Belt Dressing is put up in handy 
convenient bars and may be applied to belts without 
the necessity of stopp:ng the machinery. 


Write for dealers’ prices and Bocklet No. 71-0. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
“abe Established 1827 D N 


TRADE 
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TURNED 
and POLISHED 
All of Rolled, Forged, Heat- H AF T 


Treated and Alloy Steels 


GROUND SHAFTS 


OF EXTREME PRECISION 


We recommend our 


POTOMAC BRAND STEEL 


for line shafting, lead screws, counter 
shafts, piston rods, arbors and all similar 
equipment. 


Tensile strength about 80,000 Ibs.; elastic 
limit about 42,000 lbs., depending on diameter. 
Slightly higher in price, but economical because 
of saving in assembly cost and long service. 


We can also furnish Alloy Steel Shafts up to 
180,000 lbs. tensile strength. 


CUMBERLAND STEEL CO., Cumberland, Md. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1ILt Suppties. 
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MLL QUPPLUES 


position in December, 1921. He has long been connected with 
the chain industry, having been connected at various times 
with the Seneca Chain Co., Kent, Ohio, the Standard Chain 
Co., Pittsburgh, and the American Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

L. F. Hamilton, sales promotion manager of the Walworth 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, is a member of the “On-to- 
London” committee of the New England advertising associa- 
tions. The committee is working hard to have a large dele- 
gation of executives and advertising men from New England 
attend the convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World which will be held in London, England, next July. 
Mr. Hamilton was a visitor in Chicago and at the plant of 
the Walworth Co. at Kewanee during the past month. 


George W. Simmons of St. Louis, vice-president of the 
Winchester-Simmons Co. and the Simmons Hardware Co., 
has resigned from active participation in the affairs of these 
organizations. He has been elected vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York City, 
and will assume his new banking duties on February 1. 
He will continue to hold his financial interest in the Simmons 
organizations. He is the last of the three sons of E. C 
Simmons, the founder of the.business, to withdraw from the 
business. He had a wide acquaintance with the hardware 
trade all over the United States. 


Robert M. Carter has been elected vice-president of the 
H. A. Smith Machinery Co., Syracuse, N. Y., dealer in new 
and used machine tools. He has resigned his position as 
sales manager of the Kempsmith Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of machine tools. He has had an extensive experi- 
ence in the machine tool industry. He secured his early ma- 
chine shop training in Lowell, Mass., and later served as a 
tool maker for the Sullivan Machinery Co. in its Claremont, 
N. H., plant. He was at one time superintendent of the 
Anchor Bolt & Nut Co., and later was vice-president and 
works manager of the Peru Castings & Machinery Co., Peru, 
Ind. He was for seven years in the sales department of the 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., and was for a year sales 
manager of the Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. In his new position Mr. Carter will be in charge 
of sales. The H. A. Smith Machinery Co. has been in busi- 
ness since 1912, handling a complete line of metal working 
machinery and machine tools. 


FACTORY ADDITIONS 


The Adams Paper Co., Wells River, Vt., plans to build an 
addition at an estimated cost of $80,000. 

The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, plans factory 
additions at an estimated cost of $175,000. 

The Tennessee Enameling Co., Nashville, Tenn., plans addi- 
tions to its plant at an estimated cost of $64,000. 

The D. M. Bare Paper Co., Roaring Spring, Pa., plans 
factory additions at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, plans to build a 
two-story addition at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Standard Tank & Seat Co., Camden, N. J., will build a 
three-story addition at an estimated cost of $25,000. 

Radiotive Corp., 5317 Twenty-first avenue, Brooklyn, plans 
to build a factory addition at an estimated cost of $65,000. 

The Chantrell Hardware & Tool Co., Reading, Pa., will 
build a three-story addition at an estimated cost of $55,000. 

The Hickox Production Co., Toledo, Ohio, plans to build a 
new unit at its oil refinery at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

The Joseph Campbell Co., Camden, N. J., is considering the 
erection of factory additions at an estimated cost of $650,000. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, plans to call for bids 
soon for the construction work on a second unit of its new 
plant. 

The Virginia Railway & Power Co., Norfolk, Va., plans to 
extend its power plant and system at an estimated cost of 
$550,000. 

_ The United Color & Pigment Co., Evergreen avenue, 
Newark, will build a two-story addition at an estimated cost 
of $60,000. 

The Cox Brass Mfg. Co., North Pearl street, Albany, N. Y., 
plans to build a one-story foundry addition at an estimated 
cost of $45,000. 

a Wolverine Porcelain Enamel Co., 3350 Seotten street, 


etroit, plans to build an addition to its plant at an estimated 
cost of $75,000. 


The Autoyre Mfg. Co., Oakville, Conn., manufacturer of 
wire products, will build a four-story addition at an estimated 
cost of $90,000. 


Anheuser-Busch Ice & Cold Storage Co., 979 Brook avenue, 
New York, will build additions to its plant at an estimated 
cost of $170,000. 


The Standard Body Co., Angola, Ind., manufacturer of 
automobile bodies, plans to build an addition at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. 

The Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa., will build a one- 
story power house as an addition to its new plant. The esti- 
mated cost is $50,000. 


The Morris Furniture Co., Los Angeles, plans to rebuild the 
portion of its plant destroyed by recent fire with damage 
estimated at $100,000. 


The city of New Bedford, Mass., plans to install a machine 
shop in a high school addition which will be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $75,000. 


The St. Louis Terra Cotta Co., 5811 Manchester avenue, 
St. Louis, plans to build an addition to its plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. 


The Willamette Iron & Steel Co., North Front and 22nd 
streets, Portland, Ore., is building two additions at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. 


The Johnstown Planing Mill Co., Johnstown, Pa., plans to 
rebuild the portion of its mill destroyed by fire recently with 
loss estimated at $50,000. 


The Midwest Box Co., 1845 Conway building, Chicago, plans 
to build an addition to its plant at Fairmont, W. Va., at an 
estimated cost of $75,000. 


The Woodchuck Lead & Zine Co., Cardin, Okla., plans to 
rebuild its zine mill which was recently damaged by fire with 
loss estimated at $100,000. 


The Kawneer Mfg. Co., Niles, Mich., is building plant addi- 
tions at an estimated cost of $175,000. The company manu- 
factures metal store fronts. 


The Wausau Abrasives Co., Wausau, Wis., manufacturer of 
grinding wheels and other abrasives, plans to build an addi- 
tion at an estimated cost of $75,000. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 143 Albany street, 
Cambridge, Mass., is starting work on its five-story addition 
which, it is estimated, will cost $75,000. 

The W. J. Hughes Co., Louisville, Ky., recently sustained 
loss estimated at $350,000 when fire destroyed a portion of its 
lumber mill. It is planned to rebuild. 


The Continental Cotton Oil Co., Colorado, Tex., plans to 
rebuild its mill and power house which were damaged by fire 
recently with loss estimated at $75,000. 


The Keystone Slag Co., Reading, Pa., plans to rebuild its 
power house and portion of its roofing plant destroyed by fire 
recently with loss estimated at $100,000. 


The Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., will build a one- 
story foundry to replace the building destroyed by fire. The 
estimated cost of the addition is $50,000. 


The Southern Paper Co., Moss Point, Miss., plans exten- 
sions to its paper mill, including complete electrification, the 
estimated cost of the work being $80,000. 


The Birmingham Hollow Tile Co., Ensley, Ala., is consid- 
ering plans for rebuilding its plant which was destroyed by 
fire recently with loss estimated at $80,000. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., 700 E. South street, Lansing, Mich., 
plan a one-story addition to their automobile body manufac- 
turing plant at an estimated cost of $75,000. 


The Darlington Clay Products Co., Darlington, Pa., plans 
to rebuild the portion of its plant which was destroyed by 
fire recently with loss estimated at $150,000. 


L. A. Poehlmann & Sons, 3401 Frederick avenue, Baltimore, 
will rebuild the portion of its lumber mill destroyed by fire 
on January 4 with loss estimated at $200,000. 


The Southern Railway Co., Southern Railway building, 
Cincinnati, plans to build an addition to its repair shops at 
Ferguson, Ky., at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The Eastern Chair Co., Inc., 413 East Twenty-fifth street, 
New York, plans to rebuild the portion of its plant recently 
destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $75,000. 

The Showers Brothers Co., Bloomington, Ind., furniture 
manufacturer, plans to build additions and to make improve- 
ments in its plant at an estimated cost of $500,000. 
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the 30°¢ stronger hollow screw 


30% extra strength over broached hollow screws— 
the only other kind made. Cold-drawn by a pat- 
ented process which increases the density of the 
steel around the socket-hole, and heat-treated scien- 
tifically according to size and style of point. 


The Allen process makes deep, perfectly formed socket-holes, 

with no chips in the bottom. The entire length of the 
“Allen” is utilized either for solid metal at the point, or Ht 
depth of socket for the wrench. All sizes in stock from ™% to Hh 
1%” diameter; any length, point or thread. Also Socket 

Head Cap Screws, Pipe Plugs, Tap Extensions and Socket 
Wrenches—Allen process. 


The Allen booklet, with its charts of sizes and 
prices, will make itself useful to every mill sup 
fly dealer who sends for it. 


The Allen Mf. Co. | 


Hartford, Conn. | 


143 Sheldon St. 


HOW TO LOWER YOUR COSTS AND 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


Plating — Better Finishes, Cleaner 
Material Results From Sand Blasting 


Quicker 


Raw 


Leiman Bros. Sand Blasting Outfits pro- 
vide an inexpensive means of doing 
work which is now expensive, dangerous 
and not at all satisfactory. They pre- 
pare the surface of all articles that are 
to be plated—prepare it so that the time 
of plating is materially cut down, current 
saved and a more durable plate secured. 
The sand blast also provides an attrac- 
tive finish in matt, satin finish or frosted 
effects on metals, celluloid, fibre, wood 
or other materials. Mention the names 
of all well known and widely advertised 
articles and you have the users of these 
machines. 


Any quantity of production can be 
taken care of rapidly—any shape, size or 
material—we make a number of different 
sizes to fit all conditions. 


LEIMAN BROS. 
Automatic 
CONTINUOUS FEED 


SAND BLAST 


Low in price—inexpensive to operate— 

a pail of sand lasts for many days. 

Full Instructions Go With Each Outfit 
Get Catalog 

NO MATTER WHAT YOU MAKE, CONSULT 

WITH US ABOUT SAND_ BLASTING— 

WE'LL BOTH PROFIT IF YOU DO 


LEIMAN BROS. 


60 Lispenard St., New York 


Watts Bros, Tool Works 
Makers of Drills, Chucks 
and Patented Tools 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 
“The results we have ob- 
tained from your equip- 
ment have been very sat- 
isfactory and have solved 
all of our problems to a 

nicety.”’ 


Makers of good machinery for 35 years. 


Dealers, Attention ! 


SAFETY 
ECONOMY 
DURABILITY 


Three sterling qualities built into 
“MOORE & WHITE” Friction Clutches 


BACKED BY 37 YEARS 
OF CLUTCH EXPERIENCE 


That’s why the trade asks for 
and demands them 


Send for Catalog ‘‘C’’ 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 
U.S. A. 


Philadelphia 


Distribution 


Ladew stock is not confined 
to the factory alone 


Above is a view of a typical branch store stock of Ladew 
Belts ready at all times to serve you as only a Ladew 
Belt can serve. 


EDWARD R. LADEW CO., Ine. 
29 Murray Street New York 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1Lt Suppttigs. 
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QUPPLIES 


Peter Pirsch & Co., Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers of fire 
apparatus, are building a factory addition at an estimated 
cost of $100,000. 

The Edward F. Keating Co., New York, manufacturer of 
pipe and supplies, is building a one-story addition to its plant 
at 183 Cherry street at an estimated cost of $30,000. 

The Columbiaville Woolen Mills, Inc., Columbiaville, Mich., 
plans to build a power plant and to rebuild the portion of its 
mill destroyed by recent fire with loss estimated at $100,000. 

The Barnhart-Davis Foundry Co., Warren, Pa., plans to 
rebuild the portion of its machine shop and foundry which 
was destroyed by fire on January 1 with loss estimated at 
$50,000. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
plans to build a three-story addition to its factory branch at 
717 South Twelfth street, St. Louis, at an estimated cost of 
$160,000. 

The Peerless Plush Mfg. Co., 71 Franklin street, Paterson, 
N. J., plans to build a power house in connection with its new 
plant at Pleasantville, N. J. The estimated cost of the entire 
project is $250,000. 

The Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, will 
start at once construction work on a new factory at 744 
Washington street, New York, which will be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $625,000. 

The Kensington-Davis Corporation, 144 Kensington avenue, 
Buffalo, plans to build a factory addition at an estimated 
cost of $125,000, providing permission can be secured from 
the city. The city council recently denied the company’s 
request for a building permit. 


NEW FACTORIES 

The Cleveland Chair Co., Cleveland, Tenn., plans to build 
a three-story plant at an estimated cost of $80,000. 

The Interstate Cut Stone Co., Bedford, Ind., plans to build 
a one-story plant at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

The Burdet Oxygen Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., plans to build 
a plant at Knoxville at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., will build a new high school and manual 
training department at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

The Berwick Cake Co., Roxbury, Mass., will build a new 
four-story baking plant at an estimated cost of $110,000. 

The Prime Mfg. Co., 635 Clinton street, Milwaukee, plans 
to build a brass foundry at an estimated cost of $65,000. 

The Holland Bread Co., Cannon avenue, Toledo, Ohio, will 
build a new baking plant at an estimated cost of $185,000. 

The Wabash Railroad Co., St. Louis, is planning to build 
new shops near Peru, Ind., at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

Ironwood, Mich., plans to build a new high school and 
vocational training school at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

The National Casket Co., 123 Franklin street, Buffalo, is 
building a four-story factory at an estimated cost of $85,000. 

The National Ice Co., Detroit, plans to build a new one- 
story ice manufacturing plant at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Arkansas Compress Co., Corpus Christi, Tex., plans to 
build a new plant at Alice, Tex., at an estimated cost of 
$90,000. 

The Kroyer Tractor Co., Stockton, Cal., plans to build a 
new plant at Redondo Beach, Cal., at an estimated cost of 
$90,000. 

The city of Hartford, Conn., will build a repair and service 
station for the water department at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

The Southern Wheel Co., 611 Olive street, St. Louis, is 
building a plant at Portsmouth, Va., at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

The American Chemical Co., Silver Creek, Ga., plans to 
build a new plant and power house at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

The Peoples Ice & Cold Storage Co., Toledo, Ohio, plans 
to build an ice manufacturing plant at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

The State Hospital Commission, Albany, N. Y., plans to 
build a cold storage and ice plant at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

The Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb., plans to build a 


new service and repair building at an estimated cost of 
$160,000. 


The town of Hershey, Pa., plans to build a new high school 
with manual training department at an estimated cost of 
$175,000. 

The New England Explosives Co., Lexington, Mass., plans 
to build a new plant at Portland, Me., at an estimated cost 
of $75,000. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., New York, plans to 
electrify its lines on Staten Island at an estimated cost of 
$15,000,000. 

The Rapid City Packing Co., Rapid City, S. D., plans to 
build a new ice and cold storage plant at an estimated cost 
of $70,000. 

The Souders & Fisher Co., Breckenridge, Tex., plans to 
build a refinery on the Walker property at an estimated cost 
of $200,000. 

The Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., plans 
to build a new power house at Buffalo at an estimated cost 
of $600,000. 


The Pyrene Mfg. Co., 520 Belmont avenue, Newark, N. J., 
will build a new factory at 109 Meeker avenue at an estimated 
cost of $90,000. 


The Diamond Wood Heel & Mfg. Co., 407 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, is building a new two-story factory at an estimated 
cost of $75,000. 

The Monongahela-West Penn Public Service Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., plans to build a power house at an estimated 
cost of $75,000. 

J. L. Humphreys, Knoxville, Tenn., plans to build an ice 
and refrigeration plant at North Knoxville at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. 

The Taskee Iron & Ore Co., Wappapello, Mo., plans to build 
a concentrating mill and ore washing plant at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000. 

The Consumers Co., Chicago, will build a new ice manu- 
facturing plant at 1336 Dodge avenue, Evanston, at an esti- 
mated cost of $210,000. 

The Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., manufacturer of 
textile machinery, plans to build a new power house at an 
estimated cost of $75,000. 

Charles Dunlay and R. C. Baker, Phoenix, Ariz., are plan- 
ning a new ice manufacturing and refrigerating plant at an 
estimated cost of $80,000. 

The Belsky Motor Co., Sixth and Iowa street, Dubuque, 
Iowa, will build a three-story service and repair works at an 
estimated cost of $200,000. 

The Towson Body Co., Aberle street, Detroit, is building a 
six-story factory to manufacture automobile bodies, the esti- 
mated cost being $175,000. 

The Oklahoma Union Railway Co., Tulsa, Okla., plans to 
build car repair shops and make extension in its lines at an 
estimated cost of $150,000. 

The Adirondack Power & Light Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
plans to build a new power plant at Cranesville, N. Y., at an 
estimated cost of $275,000. 

The Balboa Motor Corporation, Fullerton, Cal., plans to 
build a plant to manufacture automobiles and parts, the esti- 
mated cost being $150,000. 

The Commissioner of Canals and Waterways, Albany, N. 
Y., will build a new power plant at Palmyra, N. Y., at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. 

The St. Regis Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y., plans to build 
a new paper and pulp mill near St. Augustin, Quebec, at an 
estimated cost of $3,500,000. 

The Daniel Boone Mining Machine Co., Beckley, W. Va., 
plans to build a three-story and basement machine works at 
an estimated cost of $50,000. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, will soon start construction 
of its new assembly plant at Jacksonville, Fla., which, it is 
estimated, will cost $400,000. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., will 
build a new mill and power house at Minneapolis, Minn., at 
an estimated cost of $700,000. 

The Utica Gas & Electric Co., Genesee street, Utica, N. Y., 
plans to build a new steam operated electric power plant at 
an estimated cost of $250,000. 

The Blue Mountain Lumber Co., Union Junction, Ore., is 
considering plans for building a new mill and power house at 
an estimated cost of $150,000. 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


Known the World Over as the 


“V-B” Belt 


For 
Transmission, Conveying and 
Elevating 
The Very Best Balata Belt Obtainable, 
We also Manufacture 
Special and Ampere Canvas Stitched Belt- 


ing and the Victor Endless Thresher and 
Tractor Belts 


Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Main Sales Office, 38 Murray St., New York 


Chicago Warehouse: 
345-351 W. Austin Ave. 


Factories: 
Easton, Pa. 


STOCK 


SKINNER PIPE 
JOINT CLAMPS 


When you sell a joint clamp 
to a customer, you do him a 
great favor, for you save him 
time—you make a lasting friend, 
for you save him money. 


M. B. SKINNER CO., MFRS. 


562 Washington Boul. 


Chicago 


Cuts the Mill 
Steam Cost 


Davis Pressure Regulators give 
the low cost of low pressure steam 
reducing the fuel bill and increas- 
ing boiler efficiency. 


G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
408 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


DAVIS 


STEAM SAVERS SINCE 1875 


GARGO 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Including Garco Asbestos Brake Lining, 
Ringpak and Asbestos Textiles of 
every description. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Main Offices & Factories: 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh 


Canadian Distributors: 
Canadian Asbestos Company, Montreal 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Asbestos Aircell Coverings 
AND 


Asbestos Cement 


Prompt Shipments—Carload or Less 


General Offices and Factory 


2100 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘“‘Superior’”’ 
Paper Pulleys 
Are the Best 


For Motors, High Speed, 
and 
Heavy Duty Machines 


Our new Jobber’s proposition makes possible a Better Profit 
for the dealer. Write today for “Bulletin A” and secure 
the “SUPERIOR?” for your territory. 


SUPERIOR PULLEY CO. 
17 South First St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LAFFITTE 


Welding Plates and Powder. Brazing Strips— 
Plates—Powder. Tempering Powder and Alumi- 
num Solder for Low Forge Heat. 


Also 


Welding Rods and Flux for Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding. Case Hardening Compound. Babbitt 
Metal—Cold Rolled Steel. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
The Phillips-Laffitte Company, Inc., Dept. S 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established — 1881 


RIBBO 
ELT DRESSING 


is sold only to the jobbing trade. Many of the best mill 
supply houses have sold it for years. Machine operators 
like it because it speeds up production. 


BLUE RIBBON is made in one-pound bars, packed in 
attractive cartons of 6, 12, 25, 50 or 72 pounds. Con- 
venient to stock. Every buyer of leather, rubber or can- 
vas belting is a prospective user. Blue Ribbon folders 
with your imprint will help you sell. Write for jobbers’ 
prices. 


JOBBERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


950 Webster Bldg. Chicago 


When writing to Adveitisess please mention 
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PMLL 


JPPLUES 


The Oraton Investment Co., 213 South Eighteenth street, 
East Orange, N. J., will build a new ice manufacturing plant 
at an estimated cost of $80,000. 

The Progressive Paper Box Co., 27 Seventeenth avenue, 
Newark, N. J., will build a new factory at 341 Jelliff avenue 
at an estimated cost of $90,000. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Portland, Ore., plans 
to build a new four-story factory branch on East Clay street 
at an estimated cost of $105,000. 

The San Diego Cotton Seed Oil Products Co., Chula Vista, 
Cal., may rebuild its plant which was recently destroyed by 
fire with loss estimated at $350,000. 

The Blue Valley Creamery Co., 700: South Clinton street, 
Chicago, will build a new creamery at West Jackson boule- 
vard at an estimated cost of $240,000. 

The Miami Ice & Fuel Co., Dayton, Ohio, plans to begin 
work this spring on a new ice and cold storage plant to be 
built at an estimated cost of $300,000. 


William A. Kennedy is building a two-story mill const) uc- 
tion machine shop at First avenue and First street, May- 
wood, at an estimated cost of $30,000. 

Arthur B. Shepard Co., Cleveland, Ohio, plans to build a 
factory on Chancellor avenue, Irvington, N. J., to manufac- 
ture patented fabricated steel buildings. 


The Pacific Furniture Co., Oakland, Cal., plans to build a 
new factory at Oak and Third streets to manufacture fibre 
furniture. The estimated cost is $100,000. 


The Thomas Maddock’s Sons Co., Perry and Ewing streets, 
Trenton, N. J., plans to build a new plant at Hutchinson Mills, 
near Trenton, at an estimated cost of $400,000. 


Roxbury, Mass., will build a new school at an estimated 
cost of $450,000. It will contain woodworking and metal 
working shops and manual training department. 

The Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore., is consider- 
ing plans for constructing a hyro-electric power plant near 
Marshfield, Ore., at an estimated cost of $750,000. 


The Wilmington Sugar Refining Co., Wilmington, Del., is 
reported to be negotiating for a site at Port Newark, N. J., 
for a new refinery, which, it is estimated, will cost $4,000,000. 

The G. & W. Electric Specialty Co., 7440 South Chicago 
avenue, Chicago, plans to build a new factory at Kenwood 
avenue and Kimbark street at an estimated cost of $60,000. 


The Commercial Fixture Co., 926 South Alameda street, 
Los Angeles, is considering plans for a new store fixture 
manufacturing plant which, it is estimated, will cost $70,000. 

The Pennsylvania Edison Co., Easton, Pa., will begin work 
in the spring on its new hydro-electric generating plant near 
Riegelsville, Pa., which, it is estimated, will cost $3,500,000. 

The Knox Process Co., Texas City, Tex., plans to build a 
new gasoline refinery at an estimated cost of $500,000. It 
is stated that the refinery is to be operated under a new 
process. 

The Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 Madison avenue, New 
York, is reported to be considering plans for the erection of 


a branch plant at Harrisburg, Pa., at an estimated cost of 
$250,000. 


The Pictorial Review Co., 222 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, plans to build a new printing plant at Ninth 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street at an estimated cost of 
$6,000,000. 


The United States Auto Twin Hooks & Chain Co., Oakland, 
Md., plans to build a plant in that town to manufacture auto 


chains. The company was organized recently with capital 
of $100,000. 


The Pitman & Dean Co., Hastings and Trombley avenues, 
Detroit, plans to build a new ice and refrigeration plant at 
Mack avenue and the Belt Line Railroad at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. 

The Union Tank Car Co., 21 East Fortieth street, New 
York, plans to build a new steel car repair shop at Point 
Breeze, Philadelphia, at an estimated cost of $300,000. 

William D. Whitaker, Emerald and Westmoreland streets, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of rope, is building a new three- 
story factory at N street and Sedgley avenue at an estimated 
cost of $105,000. 

The Paramount Motors Corporation, 507 California Bank 
building, Los Angeles, expects to have plans soon for its 
proposed new plant at Azusa, Cal., which, it is estimated, 
cost $200,000. 


The Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., plans to build 
a plant to manufacture cold rolled steel products at an esti- 
mated cost of $80,000. The company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The National Fireproofing Co., Fulton building, Pittsburgh, 
plans to build a new hollow tile manufacturing plant at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., to replace the plant destroyed by fire recently 
with loss estimated at $300,000. 


INCREASED CAPITAL 

Everett Steel Co., Everett, Wash., has increased its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $75,000. ; 

Economy Clamp & Machine Co., Chicago, has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

The Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., recently increased 
its capital from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

The Wisconsin Iron & Wire Works, Inc., Milwaukee, has 
increased its capital stock from $80,000 to $200,000. 

The Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is considering plans for 
increasing its capital stock from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

M. Barde & Sons Steel & Machinery Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 t0 $300,000. 

Herberts Machinery & Supply Co., Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$500,000. 

The Milwaukee Die Casting Co., 297 Fourth street, Mil- 
waukee, has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$150,000. 

The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., manufacturer of 
fountain pens, has increased its capitalization from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000. 

The Line Material Co., Sout!. Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turer of materials and supplies for transmission lines, has 
increased its capital stock from $235,000 to $735,000. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


_ Pitz Foundry, Brooklyn, $300,000, to manufacture iron cast- 
ings; incorporators: J. F. Pitz, R. G. Pitz and J. F. Pitz, Jr. 

Clemson Saw Co., Inc., Middletown, N. Y., $1,000,000, in- 
corporators: George Clemson, R. O. Clemson and N. E. Cross. 


Henry Frank, Jr., New York, $100,000, to manufacture and 
deal in hardware; incorporators: H. Frank, H. Paul and 
others. 

National Steam Bus Corp., New York, $100,000, to manu- 


facture steam buses; incorporators: H. Lenchus, L. A. Doyle 
and J. S. Sporn. 


The Central Railway Signal Co., Boston, $200,000, to manu- 
facture appliances for railways; incorporators: M. L. Cox, 
Somerville, and others. 


United States Headlight & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, $150,000, to 
manufacture headlights; incorporators: R. E. Johnson, E. H. 
Castle and D. J. Carson. 


The Western Iron & Steel Co., Detroit, $150,000, to manu- 
facture gray iron and malleable castings; incorporators: 
C. R. Talbot and Max Kahn. 


H. Romeyn Smith, New York, $50,000, to manufacture and 
deal in plumbing supplies; incorporators: H. R. Smith, E. P. 
Smith and H. A. Manchester. 

Pioneer Thresher Co., Manchester, N. Y., $100,000, to 
manufacture threshing machinery; incorporators: S. Bates, 
G. W. Jones and C. W. Stone. 


The Gilman Mfg. Co., Boston, $1,000,000, to manufacture 
mining machinery; incorporators: George H. Gilman, J. 
Cogswell and Ralph E. Tibbetts. 


Richard J. Mullin, Brooklyn, N. Y., $25,000, to conduct a- 


plumbing supply business; incorporators: R. J. Mullin, E. I. 
Unger and Attorney L. C. Willis. 


Lockhart Machine & Supply Co., Lockhart, Tex., $6,000, to 
deal in machinery and supplies; incorporators: L. P. Scheh, 
C. M. Scheh and E. L. Williams. 


The W. P. Stone Co., Boston, $50,000, to manufacture and 


deal in vehicles; incorporators: William P. Stone, Marshall 
I. Stone and E. Dwight Fullerton. 


R. D. Eaglesfield, Inc., Indianapolis, $75,000, to manufac- 
ture machinery; incorporators: Robert D. Eaglesfield, James 
T. Eaglesfield and P. H. Eaglesfield. 


JPIPILITES 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


F, CHROME 


LEATHER BELTING 


TAYLOR BELTING COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


PHILLIPS 


Spring Hammer 


DRILLS 


The most economical 
and _ satisfactory tools 
for drilling holes in con- 
crete and stone, floors, 
walls and ceilings. 


Any Size Hole up to 2 
inches Diameter. 


Phillips Drill Co. 


Cortland St., 


1537 Chicago, Ul, 


We manufacture a 
complete line of 
Fire Prevention Appliances 


Territory Open 
HARKER MFG. CO. 


Fire Prevention and Safety Engineers 
Cincinnati, O. 


pelt Slick 


Guaranteed to contain no rosin 


WIZARD (Stick) Belt Dressing 


IS STRICTLY A JOBBERS’ PROPOSITION 


We guarantee WIZARD to sell and give satisfaction, or money re 
funded. We supply our jobbers liberally with samples and advertising 
folders. 


Write for our proposition. 


RICHMOND BELT DRESSING MFG. CO., Inc 
Richmond, Va. 


Samples free upon request. 


Sockets and Sleeves 

One solid piece—Standard except the flat 
AN ORDINARY DRILL SOCKET will 
drive a twist drill only as long as the drill 
has a tang. When the tang twists off or the 
shank breaks, the drill is useless in the ordi- 
mary socket. 
BUT—grind a flat (time 3 minutes) on the 
broken drill, Slip it into a ‘“Use-Em-Up” 
Socket, and it’s as good as a new drill. 
Furnished in Sleeve orSocket Type. Specials 
made to order. 


Write for Jobber’s proposition. 


Lovejoy Tool Works 


328 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


The No. 401 Champion 
Steel Rivet Forge 


can be seen working on 99 out of 
every 100 structural steel buildings 
being built in the United States to- 
day. The same may be said of all 
railroads, bridge builders, _ boiler 
makers, etc. The No. 401 Forge 
has not only been adopted by this 
class of trade in the United States, 
but also throughout the entire 
world. 

Carried in stock by all the lead- 
ing mill supply jobbers. 


Write for catalog and price sheet. 


Champion Blower & Forge Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Immediate Shipments 


ASBESTOS air and 


Wool Felt Pipe Coverings 


Lowest Price — Highest Qualities 
Boiler Coverings — Asbestos Cements 


Chicago Asbestos Manufacturing Co. 


Office actory 
18 East Harrison St. 1909-17 West 22nd Place 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phones: Wabash 5380, Wabash 7747 


MASON 


Reducing Valves 
Are Standard 


Do You Carry 
Them in Stock? 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1Lt SuPPLigs. 
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PULL QuUPPLIES 


The Anthracite Chain & Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa., 
$50,000, to manufacture chains and kindred products; incor- 
porators: E. D. Snyder and others. 

T. E. Conklin Brass & Copper Co., New York, $600,000, to 
make and deal in brass and copper; incorporators: T. B. 
Conklin, H. S. Conklin and F. R. Conklin. 

The Erie Patent Block Co., Erie, Pa., $50,000, to manu- 
facture concrete products; incorporators: E, M. Lowe, L. M. 
Lowe and W. G. Lowe, all of Warren, Pa. 

Chase Lyman, Inc., Boston, $100,000, to carry on business 
as machinery manufacturers; incorporators: Curtis D. Chase, 
Charles F. Lyman, Jr., and Margaret M. Dunn. 


Standard Service Tool Co., Detroit, $100,000, to deal in 
machine tools for the garage trade; incorporators: Cameron 
B. Waterman, 682 East Fort street, and others. 

W. E. Mount & Son, Inc., 99 Albany street, New Brunswick, 
N. J., $125,000, to manufacture and deal in agricultural imple- 
ments, automobile accessories and other products. 

The Bissell Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich., $1,300,000, 
to take over and expand the Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.; 
incorporators: Irving J. Bissell and M. R. Bissell. 

Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, $1,000,000, to do a general 
foundry and machine shop business; incorporators: Charles 
Clarage, Roland R. Ware and Francis J. MeMurdie. 

General Parts Corp., Flint, Mich., $250,000, to manufacture 
and deal in machinery, automobiles and parts; incorporators: 
Lewis H. Bridgeman, Dallas E. Winslow and Frank Lay. 

The Universal Supply Co., Worcester, Mass., $100,000, to 
deal in plumbing supplies and hardware; incorporators: 
James E. Delvin, Leroy S. Farnum and Daniel H. Reese. 


Albaugh Dover Mfg. Co., 2100 Marshall boulevard, Chicago, 
$200,000, to manufacture and deal in washing machines; in- 
corporators: Peter A. Mortenson, Walter E. Smith and Rose 
B. Harter. 

Duff-Dry Long Island Distributors, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., $100,000, to manufacture machinery; incorporators: 
Herbert G. Saltzsieder, Frederick W. Saltzsieder and Samuel 
L. Scheer. 


The Stuko Steel Sales & Construction Co., 105 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, $100,000, to manufacture and sell steel 
products; incorporators: Michael F. Ryan, H. D. Bowlus and 
John J. Byrne. 

Eleo Tool & Screw Corp., 1800 Fourteenth avenue, Rock- 
ford, Ill., $300,000, to manufacture and deal in tools, ma- 
chinery and parts; incorporators: Harry O. Swanson, L. 
Faust and P. G. Swanson. 

Swords Electric Co., 623 Seventh street, Rockford, IIl., 
$100,000, to manufacture and deal in electrical supplies; in- 
corporators: I. L. Dougherty, T. E. Swords, D. F. Swords, 
S. E. Smith and H. K. Hutton. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 233 North Curtis street, 
Chicago, $800,000, to manufacture machinery, gears, speed 
reducers and other products; incorporators: Aimee W. Foote, 
Leo J. Doyle and John T. Kerwin. 


Wolff Range Boiler Mfg. Co., 253 North Hoyne avenue, 
$400,000, to manufacture, repair, buy and deal in metal 
products; incorporators: Frederick W. Flott, Marvin A. 
Jerslid and Lawrence Beers Jones. 

Automotive Street Cleaning Machine Corp., Mills building, 
San Francisco, $250,000, to manufacture street cleaning ma- 
chines; incorporators: George A. Connolly, C. M. Tracy, 
A. J. Harzfeld, R. Spine and Jerome Politzer. 

United Metal Products Co., 27 Fonda avenue, Battle Creek, 
Mich., $1,000,000, to manufacture and deal in racks, trays, 
baskets and other metal products; incorporators: George J. 
Genebach, William D. Baker and Edward D. Strain. 


The Seamless Steel Tube Co. of Wisconsin is equipping a 
plant at Appleton, Wis., and will manufacture steel tubes. 

The Dale Machinery Co., Inc., has opened a New York 
office at 50 Church street under the management of A. A. 
Buehring. 

The Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, has 
closed its Cleveland store and has taken offices in the Penton 
building, Cleveland. 

Smith-Booth-Usher Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
has been appointed California representative for the E. W. 
Bliss Co., Brooklyn. 


Landes & Co., Salt Lake City, have been appointed repre- 
sentatives in Utah for the American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

The North Texas Tool & Supply Co., 408 Ohio avenue, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., is a new organization which has entered 
the oil well supply field. 

The Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has removed 
its Philadelphia office from the North American building to 
532 Bankers Trust building. 

The New England Iron and Hardware Association held its 
thirty-fifth annual banquet at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, on 
Thursday evening, January 24. 

The Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, recently an- 
nounced a 10 per cent increase in price on its line of engine 
lathes, the new price to become effective January 15. 

The Associated Employers of Indianapolis, Ind., will hold 
its annual meeting in the Indiana-Pythian building, Indian- 
apolis, on Friday evening, February 8. 

The Advance Packing & Supply Co. has moved into its new 
quarters at 808 West Washington boulevard, Chicago. The 
company was formerly located at 64 East Lake street. 

The Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has 
acquired a three-story building at 127 South Green street, 
Chicago, and will use it for its western sales offices and 
stockroom. 

The Victoria Metal Co., Erie, Pa., has purchased the N. A. 
Watson Co., also of Erie, manufacturer of steam injectors and 
jet pumps. The new owner will continue to manufacture 
these products. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York, has leased a 
building to be built at 183 Swan street, Buffalo, to be used 
for a factory branch. It is expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy this spring. 

The Fitzsimmons-Cole Machinery Co. has opened for busi- 
ness at Twenty-eighth street and Allegheny Valley Railroad, 
Pittsburgh, and will deal in new and used machinery. R. H. 
Fitzsimmons and W. R. Cole are associated in the venture. 


The Central Supply Association will hold its winter meeting 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on February 20 and 21. Among 
the speakers will be Franklin D. Jones of Washington, D. C., 
whose subject will be “Trade Associations and the Law.” 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation will build a new steel 
warehouse in Pittsburgh, which will occupy an entire city 
block. It is reported that this warehouse will be the most 
complete steel warehouse between New York and Chicago. 


The Wilson Roller Bearing Corporation has been organized 
in Jamaica, L. I., and plans to manufacture roller bearings 
and kindred products. The company hopes to have a plant in 
operation in Long Island City within the next few months. 


The Brown-Wales Co., Boston, has opened a new branch 
store and warehouse at 120 Middle street, Lewiston, Me., and 
will hereafter handle its Maine trade from Lewiston. The 
company has discontinued the use of a warehouse in Bangor. 


The Foley Saw-Tool Co. is the name of a new company 
recently organized with headquarters at 3613 Portland 
avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. H. B. Foley is president of the 
company, which proposes to manufacture saw sets and saw- 
fitting tools. 

The United States Shipping Board recently sold the ma- 
chine tools, equipment and other materials at the Skinner 
& Eddy shipyard, Seattle, Wash., to the Schnitzer & Wolf 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon, whose bid of $226,255 was the 
highest received. 

The Gilbert Mill Supply Company, 50 Exchange Place, 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed by the Chas. A. Schieren 
Company, New York, as distributor for its belting in the 
Providence territory, and will carry complete stocks of 
Schieren products. 

The Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark., held 
its annual meeting on Saturday, January 5, and all of its old 
officers were re-elected as follows: President, W. W. Taylor; 
vice-president, S. G. Seabrook; secretary and treasurer, Lev 
H. Goodrich; general manager, L. T. Rucks. 

The Ever-Grip Wrench Co., is a new company located at 
4711 West Lake street, Chicago, and manufacturing a special 
line of wrenches. The officers of the company are: R. L. 


Evans, president; M. B. Hitchcock, vice-president; H. S. 
Coffins, treasurer, and A. J. Laverty, secretary. 
The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Company and the 
J., were 
Both com- 


Armored Wire Company, both of Trenton, 
recently incorporated under the laws of Illinois. 
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SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


Double Needle—the Torch 
With the Cleaner Needle 


Modern low grade fuels tend to clog the 
burner orifice. In trying to keep the gas 
orifice clear, many burners having sharp 
pointed needle are quickly ruined as the 
orifice becomes enlarged. The No. 208 
Improved Double Needle Torch has blunt 
needles which overcomes this and prac- 
tically all burner troubles. The upper 
needle has a wire tip that clears the gas 
orifice, thus securing a perfect fire. Double 
Needle Torches save time and fuel. Job- 
bers supply at factory prices. Write for 
a catalog. 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 
10583 Knodell Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


No. 208 Torch 
Ask for latest price 


RACINE 
Machine Tools 


“*Standard the World Over’’ 
“Racine” High Speed Metal 
Cutting Machines 
“Racine” Wood or — Band 
Saw, Duplex type 
“Racine” Abrasive Metal 
‘utter 
Use “Racine” H. S. Wood and 
Metal Band Saw Blades and 
“Racine” H. S. Tungsten Power 

and Hand Hack Saw Blades. 


Racine Tool 
& Machine Co. 
1405 Jones Ave. 


Racine, Wis. U.S. A, 


Something to Crow About 


BURMALINE Belting for 
General Transmission Use is 
an ideal Jobbing Proposition. 


BURMALINE 


Burrell Belting Co. 
413 So. Hermitage Ave., 
Chicago 


SANDING— GRINDING — DRILLING 


Any Time— 
Any Place 


These and a_ hundred 
others are opera- 
tions for which 
HASKINS' Equipments 
are used every day. 


Manufacturers will ap- 
preciate a copy of our 
new catalog giving im- 
portant data on the pro- 
duction savings possible 
with HASKINS’ Tools, 
JOBBERS will find many 
items of special interest to 
them and their customers. 
Copies will be mailed on re- 
quest. 


R. G. HASKINS COMPANY 516 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 


CONDUIT 
Oo HANGER 


The Easy, Practical, Economical Way of 
Hanging Conduits 


Consists of curved steel loop to hold the conduit, one end 
of which carries the Chicago Expansion features, a soft 
lead collar and a hard metal expanding member. 
Simpler and cheaper than ordinary expansion bolt 
hangers and costs less to install. No protruding 
nuts or bolts. Sizes to fit all conduits. A 
profitable seller in hardware and mill supply 
houses. Write for prices and discounts. 


Chicago Expansion Bolt Ge. 
Madison Terminal Bldg. Chicago, III. 


manufacturers of Conduit Hangers, Flat Pipe Clamps 
Bridle Rinas, Toggle I 


s, Expansion 
jolts and Expansion Nuts. 


Insist on Genuine 
Quality. It Bears the 
GOETZE Label 


We give you the privilege of trying 


Goetze Gaskets 
or Discs 


for ninety days on your worst valves 
and pipes. If they do not satisfy, they 
will cost you nothing. 


Goetze Gasket and Packing Co. 


7 Allen Avenue, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


HETTRICK 


Black Stitched 
Canvas Belting 


is made from a _ special weave 
34 oz. duck of our own construc- 
tion. STRENGTH is secured to 
an unusual degree. STRETCH is 
greatly reduced. EFFECTS of 
temperature changes are practical- 
ly eliminated. For all conveying 
and transmission work. Generous 
discounts to dealers. 


The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


TYTE-UNYTE UNYTE 


MPE JOINT CEMENT 1m PASTE FORM 


[=== Jobbers of Plumb- 
i ing, Heating and 
Mill Supplies every- 
where sell it exclu- 
sively. 


J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO. 


Sole makers of “TYTE-UNYTE” 
WADSWORTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 


J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO. © 
WADSWORTH, OHIO, U.3-A- 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Supp.ics. 
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UPIPILUES 


panies are headed by C. Edward Murray, formerly president 
of the Empire Tire and Rubber Corporation, Trenton. 

Edgar G. Murray, purchasing agent of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, died at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., on January 20. His death resulted from pneumonia 
following a nervous breakdown. He was 51 years old. Mr. 
Murray had been purchasing agent for the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. since 1902. 


The Scoville Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of brass and copper, has purchased all the assets 
of the American Pin Co., and the latter business will here- 
after be conducted as the American Pin Co. division of the 
Scoville Manufacturing Co. It is said that no change is con- 
templated in policies, organization or personnel. 

December bookings of steel castings, representing bookings 
by companies with over two-thirds of the commercial castings 
capacity of the United States, amounted to 41,098 tons, as 
against 39,660 tons in November. Total bookings for 1923 
amounted to 868,019 tons, or 74.6 per cent of capacity. Of 
this amount, 380,000 tons were railway specialties. 

The Leather Belting Exchange reported that domestic sales 
of oak leather belting for December amounted to 320,547 
pounds, valued at $558,393. The sales for November were 
347,202 pounds, valued at $642,324. The figures are based 
on returns from manufacturers representing about 60 per 
cent of the total leather belting production in the United 
States. 


The B. & R. Electrical Supply Co., has been formed by 
Ernest V. Beck and James W. Ryall, with headquarters at 
1414 Glenarm Place, Denver. Both men are well known in 
the electrical supply field in that city, the former having been 
manager of the Central Electric Supply Co., and the latter 
manager of the electric department of the Mine & Smelter 
Supply Co., both of Denver. 

Lewis E. Bellows, treasurer of Walden-Worcester, Inc., 
manufacturer of wrenches, died at his home in Worcester, 
Mass., on Sunday, January 6, after an illness of several 
weeks. He assumed the presidency of the Walden-Worcester 
company about eight years ago, later taking the position of 
treasurer. He retired a month ago. He had served for years 
on the executive committee of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. 

The Marion Forged Products Co., Marion, Ind., is a re- 
organization of the Western Drop Forge Co., which as one 
of the subsidiaries of the R. L. Dollings Co., was involved in 
the latter company’s financial difficulties. The newly formed 
company will manufacture forgings and a line of wrenches 
and other drop forged products. The officers are: Frank W. 
Trabold, president; Robert W. Batton, vice-president; J. Mack 
Wilson, secretary, and Fred W. Davis, treasurer. 

The Hercules Chemical Co., New York, announces that it 
has appointed John Sunshine as its special representative on 
an extended tour of this country, Canada and Mexico. Mr. 
Sunshine was recently tendered a dinner by the company to 
celebrate his first year’s service with the organization. 
Samuel Wander, president of the company, in a compli- 
mentary address, attributed to the guest of honor a tre- 
mendous increase in business in the New York territory in 
which he has been working. It is announced that hereafter 
the local territory will be covered by two men, Sol Ullman 
and Joseph R. Conklin. 

In line with their policy of passing along to the consumer 
the savings due to larger volume production and selling, the 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., has set a new stand- 
ard of prices for portable electric tools, effective December 
29, 1923. The company has reduced the prices on 7% in., 
in., 12 in. and 3, in. heavy duty portable electric 
drills approximately 12 per cent, and also the prices on 4 in., 
d in. and 6 in. portable electric grinders by the same amount. 
This is the second reduction in prices of the heavy duty tools 
made by the Black & Decker Mfg. Co. during the past year, 
quite a substantial reduction having been made June 1, 1923. 
It is also interesting to note that on November 12, 1923, the 
‘2 in. special was reduced from $68 to $58, and the electric 
valve grinder from $45 to $34. 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, which was 
acquired last summer by the Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, 
has recently made several changes in its personnel. H. J 
Stambaugh, treasurer, and L. A. Watts, purchasing agent, 
both of whom have been with the Republic organization 
almost since it began business, have resigned. A. A. Garth- 
waite, New York, vice-president of the company, has been 
elected treasurer, and A. E. Snyder has been made purchas- 
ing agent. Howard C. Hanson has been elected a director 


to succeed Mr. Watts. The company has appointed H. L. 
Wilson as manager of its Youngstown district, with head- 
quarters at the factory. G. N. Deck has been appointed 
Michigan representative. The company is reported to have 
received recently a large order from the Ford Motor Co. 
for mechanical rubber goods. 

According to figures made public by the Department of 
Commerce on December 31, the exports of leather belting 
from the United States in the eleven months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1923, amounted to 969,685 pounds, valued at $1,582,463. 
This was approximately 8,000 pounds less than the exports 
for the corresponding period of 1922, but showed a value 
increase of $135,988. South America was the largest pur- 
chaser, having received 165,860 pounds. Cuba came next with 
148,382 pounds. China bought 129,493 pounds, and British 
India 110,316 pounds, Mexico 94,605 pounds, Canada 83,578 
pounds and the United Kingdom 53,050 pounds. The depart- 
ment also reports the following figures on exports of me- 
chanical rubber goods for the first eleven months of the past 
year as follows: rubber belting, 3,180,572 pounds; hose, 
4,146,732 pounds; packing, 1,441,907 pounds. These figures 
show substantial gains in exports for all of these products 
over 1922. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., 
will be published in this Department at a rate of 25 cents a line, each 
insertion. Count nine words to a line. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Salesman, with following in Mill 
Supply trade, personally acquainted with buyers and leading 
salesmen in supply houses over the entire country, will con- 
sider change to another very high grade line. Can guarantee 
national distribution if product is right. Please state full 
particulars. Address No. 774, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Two high grade salesmen experienced in mill 
and factory supplies to represent jobbing house established 
12 years, Central Ohio territory. Must be industrious, honest 
and intelligent, with satisfactory references and record for 
production. Address No. 773, care Mill Supplies, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS!—If contemplating a new 
catalog, avoid numerous harassing details. Keep your pres- 
ent organization at regular duties. Will make layout, do 
this work at your office in cooperation with printer until 
completion. Many years’ experience. Write for details. 


Address No. 775, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE (NEVER USED)—Two 21%x28 Dodge Style 
“B” Heavy Takeups; two 22x22 St. Fe. x 213 Dodge Double 
Belt Double Arm Cast Iron Pulley (made up of four 22x11 
pulley) with two pair Flanges and Bolts; forty Type “F” 
Troughing Rolls C-16 Cat.; twenty Type “G” Return Rolls, 
C-16 Pot; three 2/3 in. Rigid Pillow Blocks. Hawkeye Supply 
Co., Mason City, Iowa. 


Have You Ordered? 


The 1924 edition of the Sellers’ Guide to Supply Houses is 
off the press and ready for distribution. This invaluable aid 
to manufacturers and salesmen selling the jobbing trade is a 
handy pocket size book and contains a complete list of jobbers 
and dealers in mill, steam, mine and contractors’ supplies, 
machinery and tools in the United States; a list of jobbers 
of plumbing and heating supplies; a list of dealers in plumb- 
ing and heating specialties; a list of jobbers and dealers in 
mill, steam, plumbing and heating supplies and machinery in 
Canada; a list of jobbers of hardware, a list of manufac- 
turers’ agents for mill, steam, mine, plumbing and heating 
supplies; a list of factory and mill architects, a list of jobbers 
of electrical supplies, and a list of jobbers of automobile 
supplies. The cost of a single copy is $3.00. In combination 
With a year’s subscription to MILL SUPPLIES, $3.50. In com- 
bination with the Mill Supply Buyer’s Guide (which will be 
out soon), and a year’s subscription to MILL SUPPLIES, the 
total cost is $4.00. Send in your order to The Crawford 
Publishing Co., 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SUPPLIES 


DEPENDABLE 


Buyers of fire protection equip- 
ment have learned that all Diener 
products are dependable. They 
buy them because of that fact. The 
George W. Diener Mfg. Co. recog- 
nizes that the dependability of 
its fire fighting devices is one of 
its greatest business assets. 


DIENER 
Fire Extinguishers 


We make a fire extinguisher to meet 
every requirement. Our line includes 
the soda and acid type, the five gallon 
pump tank type, the regular one quart 
type, the 
bucket tank type. 


IBVAOWSY 


dwnd 


Write for Com. 


plete Catalog experience 
showing Fire Ex- enables us to ad- 
tinguishers, bd vise jobbers as to 
Waste Cane: | the kinds which 


Safety Cans, Shop they will find 
Cans, etc. ° 
easiest to sell. 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 


400-416 Monticello Ave., Chicago 


We Want Your Trade 


F, after you have 
tried all other valve 
concerns, and are dis- 
satisfied in any way with 
their product or their pol- 
icy—then it’s a good time 
to make our acquaintance. 


We want you to know 
us and our product and 
more especially our Policy. 
As we have said before 
our policy is one of Trade 
Protection; and as it coin- 
cides with your interests, 
we believe it will appeal to 
you in every way. 

When it comes to Quality, Williams Valves 
and Steanma Specialties have no superior. They are 
well advertised—the demand is constantly increasing 
—and as we do not sell the consuming trade, we 


must have every jobber and dealer pushing the sale 
of them. 


Kemember—we do not ask you for a con- 
tract, neither do we insist on orders of a certain size. 
It’s entirely up to you to dictate the size of your 
orders, and we won’t urge you to buy any more than 
is really necessary to supply your demand. 

Now, if our policy strikes you as being a 
Square Deal, suppose you send us a Stock Order, 
small or large, and we'll help you to make your 
valve trade more profitable. 


The D. T. Williams Valve Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mechanical 


Rawhide 


is vastly superior to the ordinary 
rawhide lace leather. 


In making it no lime or acids are used to distend 
and weaken the natural hide fibres. The genuine 
mechanical Chicago Rawhide has much greater ten- 
sile strength than any other, and you or your cus- 
tomer can safely carry it in stock for months or 
years without danger of its rotting or growing hard, 
as the ordinary rawhide or Indian-tan leather does. 


Chicago Rawhide “Selected” Cut Lacing 
Mechanical—Every lace perfect 


—lIt will pay you to handle 
this lace leather and none other— 


Write us for Prices and Samples 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
1301 Elston Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Mechanical Leather Tanners 
Rawhide —Indian Tan — Krome 


F-OILI 
YERS 
BULLDOZER 
. POWER PUMPS 


TWELVE SIZES 
CAPACITIES 5007109000 
GALLONS 

PER HOUR 


Maen is the stepping stone to trade identity, 
| and publicity paves the highway to success. Myers 
Self-Oiling Power Pumps and Working Heads for 
either shallow or deep well service, have through 
sheer merit builded a reputation for themselves by 
rendering a full measure of service to those who de- 
pend on them for their daily water supply. 


There is a style for almost any requirement, and a 
copy of our No. SO24 Catalogue showing the complete 
line will be mailed to intercsted parties on request. 


Tr MYERS & BRO.CO.Ashiand Ohio. 


—ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS— 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppties. 
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KRULL QuUPPLUES 


Only the Law of Common Sense 
Protects You From This ‘‘Firebug’’ 


The lifetime accomplishments of the most 
ae. reckless incendiary shrink to insignificance 

; when compared with the annual destruc- 
tion wrought by the fire hazard which 
exists wherever oil lubricated bearings are 


rsof Service es found. And the remedy rests with you— 

See and you alone. 
Arguto Oilless Bearings save the dollars 
ascuto on eeecRe that feed the flames of friction. Their use 
.G means freedom from oil, grease and 


graphite—the assurance of efficient lubri- 
cation without attention, and nothing to 
repair over an indefinite period. They 
are made to fit standard equipment and 
require no additional machine work. 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING COMPANY 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


From trial orders our pres- 
ent volume of business has 
been developed. Literature 
and evidence of cost reduc- 
tion will be sent on request. 


©A.O.B. Co., 1924 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SupPLies. 
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SET, CAP and SAFELY SET SCREWS 


Square-head, headless, hollow, tool-post 


Are Your Customers Interested in Their Safety? 


Of course, they are— 
And not only in their safety, 
But in the safety of their employees as well. 


And you, if you will, can show them another safety measure and in- 
crease your sales thereby. This is it: 


TELL THEM 


That “Mac-it” Hollow-Safety Set Screws are a safeguard against the 
dangers surrounding protruding heads of ordinary set screws. 


TELL THEM 


That “Mac-it” Hollow-Safety Set Screws are of exceptional value for 
holding knives and other moving parts of machinery which are run 
at very high speed. 


TELL THEM 


That “Mac-it” Hollow-Safety Set Screws are made from a special 
alloy steel, scientifically heat treated, and that they are guaranteed 
to give entire satisfaction. 


SELL THEM 
Mma Hollow-Safety Set Screws 


The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 


General Distributors 
1392-1394 West 3rd Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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